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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to determine if a Virtual Environment (VE) model of a natural 
environment could provide familiarity training transfer. The methods used included aspects from sport 
orienteering. 15 male participants comprising three ability groups participated within three treatment 
groups. The treatment groups were comprised of a map study, map and VE study, and an actual 
environment study. 

The results indicated that navigational ability had a more pronounced effect on performance then 
did treatment group. However, among the treatment groups, the intermediate ability group seemed to 
benefit the most from the VE. Within the VE treatment, the beginner ability group seemed to suffer from 
excess workload, while the advanced group found the VE treatment only useful for pinpointing the location 
of the marker. 

The results indicate that a properly designed VE can, through training, impart a familiarity with a 
selected natural environment area, better than map study for all except the most sophisticated land 
navigators. Further study is needed to examine aspects of the VE, how they need to be represented, and 


what other refinements or features could be included in such a VE in order to maximize training transfer, 
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l. INTRODUCTION 


A. PROBLEM STATEMENT: CAN VIRTUAL ENVIRONMENTS BE USED 
TO IMPROVE WAYFINDING PERFORMANCE FOR THE PERSON ON 
FOOT IN AN UNFAMILIAR NATURAL ENVIRONMENT? 


The ability to use Virtual Environments (VE) as a training aid for improving combat 
performance by the individual foot soldier is predicated in great part on the level of fidelity between 
the VE and the environment being modeled. Just what that fidelity is, and how best to represent 
it, is still unknown. | infer that a significant part of that fidelity involves modeling the actual 
environment to the degree that the foot soldier, after having trained in the VE, feels as if he 
already knows the place. Knowing the place means in large part, being able to move about in that 
space with the same level of confidence which one has when you move through an oft frequented 
woodland, park, or forest. This place is known to the extent that even certain trees, rock clusters, 
minor trails, or other features are not only recognized on sight by this person but he could take 
you to these features by any number of routes without the aid of map, compass, or Geographic 
Positioning System (GPS). 

Moreover, this person has the sense of well being that comes from knowing where he is 
and not fearing becoming lost. Knowing where you are allows you to reduce your dependency on 
navigational aids, thereby freeing time and concentration for other tasks. Knowing the 
environment as if you have already been there, allows you to rapidly exploit that knowledge for 
offensive and defensive actions without the apprehension which often accompanies moving 
through an unfamiliar environment never seen before but only roughly imagined by the low level of 
detail provided on a typical topographic map. This is one component of situational awareness: 

“The most important thing learned from the Task Force XXI advanced warfighting experiment 
held at the National Training Center, Fort Irwin, Calif., last month is "that situational awareness is so 
powertul." Gen. William W. Hartzog, commander of Training and Doctrine Command. 

According to the general, situational awareness consists of three things: 

1. Knowing where you are. 

2. Knowing the location of friendly forces. 


3. Knowing the location of the enemy. 


“Now, when you know those three things you are given a startling tool on any battlefield 
anywhere," he said. 


Unlike the combat vehicle crewman, who by virtue of his vehicle’s speed, size, mobility 
characteristics, and function, is primarily concerned with representations of those features ina 
VE that impact on his vehicle’s performance ( manmade and natural features that facilitate or 
hinder vehicle movement and opportunities to fire or be fired upon), the foot soldier is concerned 
with a higher level of detail not represented by today's simulators. When operating on the mission 
objective area, this level of detail goes beyond the simple portrayals of vegetation and manmade 
features where a representative item is replicated in a uniform or pseudo random fashion. When 
viewed from the foot soldier's perspective, this type of modeling produces the “clean” or sterile VE 
which is often at significant variance to the actual terrain and thereby, at best, degrading the VE’s 
utility or worse creating false knowledge. This type of modeling often omits depressions, minor 
roads or trails, clearings, and other conspicuous or important features to the foot soldier. 
Modeling these features and landmarks are essential if VEs are to create this level of spatial 
familiarity to the foot soldier about to conduct a mission on the modeled terrain. 

To the non-military user, knowing what and when to model in a natural environment so 
that the user has a heightened sense of familiarity may not only pave the way for a more informed 
direct experience, but may permit decisions to be made without first hand experience of the actual 
environment if the user has confidence in the integrity of the model. Also by understanding what 
features are best modeled and how to present them in a VE meant to represent real space, VE 
designers may, in turn, learn how to create more navigable stand alone VEs thereby diminishing 
the common phenomena of “lost in cyberspace” (Darken and Sibert, 1996). 

Can VEs be used to create the level of familiarity with the natural environment for the 
person on foot that up to this point has only been demonstrated for building walk-throughs or 


tested for aircraft flyovers? This study addresses that question. 


ll. BACKGROUND 


A. SPACE, PERCEPTION, AND NAVIGATION 


Landmark knowledge by itself is little more than a crude representation of the 
environment (Wickens, 1992). Navigational ability may reside in route or survey knowledge (see 
Glossary for explanation of landmark, route, and survey knowledge). Thorndyke’s (1980) 
research has suggested that each of the respective knowledges is preferred for certain 
geographic tasks. Additionally each may be acquired independently of the other through different 
training techniques. 

Route knowledge is derived from an egocentric point of view. This type of knowledge is 
illustrated by directions such as “right” at the road junction. This command will lead to different 
route choices based upon the perspective of the person at that moment, such as whether they are 
facing east or west at the time they encounter the road junction. In contrast to this is survey 
knowledge where the appropriate reaction upon encountering the same road junction would be to 
“take northerly road”. In this instance, the needed direction would be taken regardless of which 
direction the road junction was approached from. 

Thus, Thorndyke has proposed that the possession of route knowledge is best suited for 
decisions made from an egocentric frame of reference. This includes pointing out the direction of 
a landmark not currently visible or judging the distance that must be traveled between two points 
and actually navigating that route. Whereas survey knowledge, which provides a more exocentric 
viewpoint, would be good at estimating the relative direction between two different landmarks and 
estimating straight line distance as opposed to walking distance between them. Identifying the 
absolute location of a landmark on a map is also an instance of demonstrated survey knowledge. 

Regarding Thorndyke training, argues that route knowledge is best obtained through 
direct navigation of an environment. Comparatively, survey knowledge is best initially obtained by 
map study. However, survey knowledge will also eventually be developed from direct navigation. 
Thorndyke and Hayes-Roth (1982) tested this assertion through two groups of subjects on 
orienting and distance estimation tasks. One group acquired knowledge of the topography of the 


Rand Corporation building through extensive navigation training (route knowledge). The other 
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group acquired knowledge by map study (survey knowledge). The results confirmed predictions. 
At modest levels of training, the map learning group demonstrated better estimates of Euclidean 
distance and object localization than the route knowledge group did. 

Additional training of both groups showed an asymmetry of results. Eventually the 
navigation trained group surpassed the map trained group in all tasks. The progression from 
route to survey knowledge suggests that our internally based egocentric frame of reference slowly 
progresses from an inside-out context dependent frame of reference to an outside-in context free 
representation (Wickens, 1996). 

Wickens also asserts that these results have important training implications. He suggests 
that extensive map study may not be very effective in preparing someone to navigate in a strange 
environment. He claims that a more effective training procedure would be provided by an inside- 
out experience of an environment where “the operator actually navigates through videotapes, or 
even views a highly abstracted movie that indicates the twists, turns, and landmarks to be 


encountered in navigation”. 


lil. VEs AND WAYFINDING 


A. ABSTRACT LEVEL 


Studies on the acquisition of spatial knowledge in VEs have been conducted on several 
levels. Fundamentally, they have dealt with simple geometric primitives such as cubes and 
rectangles confined within limiting walls (Peruch, Vercher, and Gauthier, 1995). Peruch et al have 
confirmed that spatial knowledge acquired through active exploration is superior to that of either 
dynamic passive or dynamic static exploration. 

Their study consisted of a spatial layout of four target cubes hidden from each other by 
obstructing inner walls and all of these objects contained within a limiting wall with an entrance 
point on each of the four sides of this wall. In the active exploration condition, the participants 
freely explored the space, their view smoothly changing in response to their manipulation of a 
joystick. Their objective was to locate each of the four target cubes. In the two passive 
conditions, the objective was the same but in the case of the dynamic passive condition the 
participant had no control over route selection and viewed the smoothly changing scene from a 
programmed route designed to show the all four cubes twice the participant by touring the area in 
a clockwise and counterclockwise fashion. The programmed tour lasted four minutes. In the 
dynamic static condition, the participant viewed a series of static slide-like scenes selected along 
a continuous path. These scenes corresponded to one of every 72 frames of an 18 frame per 
second smooth changing scene rate. Each static scene was displayed for 4 seconds. All three 
exploration conditions were four minutes. 

The participants (nine women and nine men ages 20 to 39) were allowed to practice 
working in the simulator in order to relate the motion of the joystick to the changing scene before 
the preview. After each group was given a preview of the simulated space (the exploration) under 
their respective condition, they were immediately subjected the target location test. The 
participant was required to do the target location test; where being placed near the center of the 
simulated space, they were directed to use the joystick to select the shortest path to reach a given 
target cube. Not one target cube was visible from the start point even if doing a 360 degree 


rotation. Eight test trials were performed for each of the experimental conditions. A large display 
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screen was used that provided the perspective one would have of looking out the front windshield 
of a car with no side views. 

The results showed that the active exploration condition systematically yielded the highest 
number of memorized spatial cues. Participants that acquired the highest spatial knowledge also 
had the highest performance score. Dynamic and static passive conditions of exploration yielded 
equivalent performance as determined by the same two dependent variables (score and 
completion time). This later point has interesting implications as to how two different viewing 


conditions, fixed frame and continuous sweeping may lead to an equivalent performance. 


B. PROMOTING GEOGRAPHIC KNOWLEDGE IN SIMULATED AIRCRAFT 
NAVIGATION 


Traditionally pilots have been trained to prepare for an upcoming flight by drawing and 
studying their routes on aeronautical charts. For flights conducted under visual flight rules pilots 
use the navigation method known as pilotage, a technique that is involved in nearly all low level 
rotorcraft operations (Williams, Hutchinson, & Wickens, 1996). In this method, pilots choose 
salient landmarks that will bracket their course. 

Previous studies seem to indicate that active mode learning is superior to passive mode. 
However, this positive result may diminish as work load increases. Optimal scene detail is also in 
question, yet to be accurate, most of the studies involving scene detail have looked at landing, 
altitude maintenance, and bombing. Successful navigation ts significantly dependent on the 
localization as well as positive identification of landmarks. This suggests that higher levels of 
scene detail may better support the identification component of the navigation. 

In testing the effects of level of detail (LOD) and active vs. passive participation ina 
simulated rehearsal flight, active participation was once again demonstrably superior in promoting 
the acquisition of spatial knowledge (Williams, Hutchinson, & Wickens, 1996, experiment 1). A 
third group studied only a map and achieved of level of performance above the passive but below 
the active group. Two of three groups trained in low and high levels of scene detail respectively. 
When both groups transferred to a high image fidelity simulation to fly the same route the transfer 
results indicated no effect of scene detail on level of performance. However, it must be noted that 
all groups in this experiment still had access to their map and thus any influences from the various 
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treatments could have been washed out by the fact that all the pilots still were able to refer to their 
maps during the test portion. 

Survey knowledge was also tested among the three groups. Although the map study 
group was able to reconstruct the map to a higher level of detail then the other two groups, and 
they did well on the landmark recognition measure, they were no more successful than the other 
two groups in returning to the start point. The return to the start point task was given after the 
participant had arrived at the final checkpoint. The participant was not told that this would be a 
task on the test until arriving at the final checkpoint. Unlike preceding tasks, the participant was 
required to complete this final navigation task without reference to the map. The results of this 
survey knowledge test suggest that, though the map study group’s reconstructed maps were 
superior and implied a superior survey knowledge than the other two groups, this ability did not 
translate into a capability to apply that knowledge. This result supports the presumed 
independence of reconstruction skills and the functional use of this survey knowledge proposed 
by Thorndyke and Hayes-Roth (1982). 

This experiment was repeated, except that all participants were denied use of the map for 
the transfer test flight. The results from this second experiment imitated the first one except that 
the active group, with a fixed map orientation, experienced a significant drop in performance. 
Also during the rehearsal flight the active group was forced to fly 40% faster in the second 
experiment in order to reduce the study time for all groups to 20 minutes. The faster flight 
increased the bandwidth requirements for horizontal and vertical control and likely increased the 


overall flight control workload. 


C. TRAINING DISMOUNTED SOLDIERS IN VIRTUAL ENVIRONMENTS: 
ROUTE LEARNING AND TRANSFER 


The Army Research Institute (ARI) constructed a highly detailed model of an office 
building using Multigen and WorldToolkKit (Witmer, Bailey, and Knerr, 1995). The building was 
rendered using a SGI Crimson Reality Engine and displayed via a Fakespace Lab two color 
Boom2 (a high-resolution binocular display at the end of an arm that allows six degrees of 
freedom movement and thumb buttons that control forward and backward movement). 

The participants were sixty college students who had no previous exposure to the 
building. All participants first studied route directions and photographs of landmarks, either with or 
without a map, and then were assigned one of three rehearsal groups. The respective groups 
were the VE group that rehearsed in the building model, the building rehearsal group that 
rehearsed in the actual building, and a symbolic rehearsal group that relied on verbal rehearsal of 
the route directions. Having the participants estimate the distance and direction tested route 
knowledge to selected landmarks, while survey Knowledge was tested by the capability of 
participants to exit the building using an unrehearsed route. 

The research found that participants who rehearsed tn the actual building made the 
fewest number of errors followed by the VE group, and then the symbolic group. Each of these 
differences was statistically significant. Knowledge accrued about the building layout or 
configuration (survey knowledge) was not significantly different among the various rehearsal 
conditions and no significant differences were found as from map use. Only a gender effect was 
noted with males performing better than females. There were no interactions among the various 
conditions. 

The results indicate that spatial skills learned in a virtual environment can transfer to real- 
world settings if the virtual environment adequately represents important landmarks and stimulus 
cues. The VE group, though not performing as well as the building group, did much better than 


the symbolic group, even better than those who had previously studied a map. 


D. WAYFINDING IN THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT, MAPS, AND 
TERRAIN VISUALIZATION 


The psychological aspects of wayfinding in the natural environment have been 
researched extensively by psychologist Rachel Kaplan. Included within her studies on the subject 
have been an examination on the fear of getting lost and on the building of confidence on the part 
of the navigator to mitigate or eliminate that same fear. Developing knowledge about future 
needs, learning techniques for dealing with new situations, and confidence in problem solving 
developed as a consequence of prior successful problem solving; all of these depend upon the 
adequacy of an individual’s internal model of the environment, and this in turn depends upon 
experience (Kaplan, 1976). 

The “future” environment must be modeled so that it facilitates envisioning it. Merely 
describing it makes it difficult for a number of people to arrive at the same spatial relationships 
and physical characteristics among objects. The scene needs to be taken in one sweep where 
the spatial characteristics are immediately comprehended in a uniform way by all who view them. 
This suggests that the best way to represent an environment is through a model or simulation. 
Though models are abstractions, they need not loose coherency because of a lack of detail. 
Object constancy is important in this sense so that houses are recognized as houses and so on. 

Kaplan’s study showed, among other things, that participant’s uaa to draw a map of a 
natural environment after a brief walk through of that environment came up with radically different 
maps for depicting what they had seen in spite of the fact that they all had walked the same route. 
The majority of maps were linear (route maps) showing a sequence of landmarks connected by a 
line (the path walked). Two maps were pictorial, showing key features in elevation and obscuring 
geographical relationships, while two other maps were regional, showing areas defined by types of 
flora and topographic elevation. Kaplan concluded from this that the maps indicate that there is 
much more in a person’s mind than what any single map conveys. 

A later study by Kaplan involving 85 seventh graders indicated that prior experience (via 
abstract non-contour based maps) did make a difference in terms of reactions to the experience 
in the natural setting. Of more compelling interest was the conclusion that prior cognitive 
structuring of an unfamiliar outdoor setting must be done well or not done at all. The conclusion 
was drawn from the result that participants who had information that they knew to be irrelevant 


about the environment that they were about to enter had no difficulty ignoring it whereas another 
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group which had been given relevant but misleading information experienced cognitive incongruity 
which detracted from their experience in the natural environment (their confidence about their 
knowledge of that environment). 

A final study by Kaplan used contour maps and aerial photographs. The results of this 
study showed that the group who oriented themselves to the natural environment experience 
beforehand using an aerial photograph were more favorable to the experience and enthusiastic 
about the thought of future trips to the park than the contour map based group. In contrast to the 
contour map based group which had greater confidence in their wayfinding ability. Possible 
explanations could be the quick sense of space that the photograph provides to a participant base 
(106 seventh graders) not thoroughly schooled in contour map reading. The contour map group 
had received some instruction in reading contour maps prior to their use of a contour map during 
the test. Of particular note was the fact that the contour map based group had a higher degree of 
confidence in their wayfinding ability independent of their attitude regarding the experience. This 
implies that confidence and comfort in the natural environment contain a variety of informational 
inputs (Kaplan 1976). 

On the basis of these studies Kaplan concluded that their is a need for a map that 
provides a more intuitive sense of height and depth than the contour map. The use of a “game” 
format to encourage active participation on the part of participants as opposed to passive learning 
was very well received on the part of participants. The fear of getting lost in the natural 
environment is not merely a function of a lack of prior experience with that particular environment, 
but of a lack of cognitive structure for such settings as a whole, or in other words the lack of a 
“sense of place”. Concerning what is important to represent to the navigator on a map of a natural 
environment Kaplan is less sure. The only things that seem to stand out in the natural 
environment to her are the non-natural features of that environment. Of secondary importance 
are the characteristics of regions such as a forest, clearing, or tall grasses. Thus the problem of 
identifying landmarks in the natural environment becomes one of identifying unique features 
against background. Kaplan concludes that confident wayfinding and orientation in a natural 
environment can be enhanced, at least to a limited degree, by prior exposure to relevant 


information. Additionally, a critical component of this wayfinding skill will be the ability to identify 
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what is “distinctive” after one has become sufficiently well acquainted with the setting to know 
what is distinctive. The importance of a sense of place and the preference for the familiar may 
relate to the ability to be comfortable with an environment so that distinctive elements can be 
differentiated (Kaplan, 1976). 

Research on map reading and terrain visualization done by the Army Research Institute 
for the Behavioral and Social Sciences (Simutis and Barsam, 1983) has shown that their can be 
considerable individual differences when It come to map reading abilities. The ability to visualize 
three-dimensional terrain from a two-dimensional contour line representation represents the most 
complex skill required of a map reader. At the time of this study three solutions were proposed to 
help overcome the individual differences in map reading and terrain visualization skills 
demonstrated by soldiers: 

1. Redesign the maps 

2. Improve techniques to train map reading skills 

3. Select individual with map reading abilities for this task 

Redesigning of maps in accordance with user preference surveys has had little 
usefulness in facilitating better user performance with these maps (Wheaton, Zavala, & Van Cott, 
1967). Different methods of portraying relief on a map have provided similar results in that 
performance gains in one area (time to extract relief data) were offset by performance losses in 
another area (terrain visualization). Only greater map reading experience positively correlated 
with increased map reading performance. 

Research on individual map reading differences have confirmed that differences in spatial 
skill abilities exist. However, map readers will likely never be selected solely on their ability to 
read a map as many other skills are important In the performance of a military specialty. 
Consequently any improvements in map reading performance will have to come as a result of 
improvements in map reading training. 

As with many other skills, trainers believe that the best way to improve terrain visualization 
performance is through experience. Thus techniques that broaden terrain visualization 
experience in short period of time are important to the Army. An experiment was conducted 
which studied the performance advantages among a three dimensional terrain board, 


stereoscopic slides, and two dimensional slides. Eight different groups were formed around 
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combinations of the previously mentioned training aids. The group that trained with a combination 
of three-dimensional terrain boards and two dimensional slides performed the best in terrain 
visualization. 

Under the same study, Army researchers experimented with computer graphics as a 
means of training terrain visualization. A low resolution computer graphics application was used 
where the participant could place himself on a specific site within the map and then could rotate 
an arrow from 0 to 360 degrees to indicate the direction of view. Once the site was selected the 
participant could then view the terrain as if they were standing on the chosen site and looking in 
the chosen direction. The terrain could be plotted on the screen in two or three dimensions. No 
mention is made in the study as to the portrayal of map features other than relief. From figures 
included in the study it would seem that only relief was modeled and all other types of features, 
both manmade and natural were not part of the terrain modeling. 

Participants were classified as to spatial ability through three subtest scores from the kit 
of Factors Referenced Cognitive Tests. Participants were classified as having either above, 
average, or below average spatial ability. These three groups were then further divided between 
two test conditions: interactive and non-interactive. 

The tests indicated that for participants of above average spatial ability interactive 
graphics training was more effective than non-interactive training. There was no effect of training 


condition for participants of average or below average Spatial ability (Simutis and Barsam, 1983). 
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E; ORIENTEERING 


By virtue of the added detail in an orienteering map, which makes it a more suitable 
template for deriving a high fidelity VE than any other topographic map, and the presence of two 
orienteering clubs in the area, | decided to use orienteering as the basis for my experiment on 
wayfinding in the natural environment and VEs. Orienteering provided me with a detailed 
conceptual framework for map and corresponding VE construction, a method for evaluating the 
effectiveness of navigating an orienteering course (Lowry and Sidney, 1989), and a pool of skilled 
map readers with which to draw upon for participants. This last point has significance since from 
a logistics relevancy, the research is within a military applications context and | restricted 
participation to only those individuals who were familiar with map and compass use. Prior 
exposure to sport orienteering was required. Finally, since orienteering has a history as an 
organized sport reaching back over 100 years in Sweden, it also has a correspondingly extensive 
taxonomy, methods for training, and most importantly within the context of this study, a system for 
identifying and classifying common navigation errors. 

Orienteering is a sport where participants use specialized maps, clue sheet, and a 
compass to locate orange and white three side flags known as “controls” (see Figure 1) in a race 
against the clock. It is wayfinding in the natural environment with a competitive angle. Courses 
vary in difficulty and are rated with color codes to reflect their relative difficulty to each other. The 
easiest course (white) normally contains from seven to twelve controls set alongside roads and/or 


trails for a cumulative control to control distance of approximately three to five kilometers. 
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Figure 1. One Side of Three Sided Orienteering Control] Marker 


Like all courses, regardless of difficulty level, these controls must be found in sequence. 


Upon finding a control marker, the participant will take out his scorecard and “punch” their card 
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with the punch that hangs from the control. The punch is approximately the size of a small pocket 
paper stapler and contains a letter or symbol pattern in small spikes which when applied to the 
scorecard, perforates it leaving a hole pattern in the scorecard that matches the punch’s pattern. 
This verifies to the scoring official back at the finish that this participant did indeed find a given 
control. Participants must find all the controls on their course in order to be considered as 
finishing. At that point, all finishing competitor's times for a given course are compared and 
sorted, with the fastest time winning, etc. 

The orienteering map is a highly detailed specialized map reflecting the orienteering 
participants need to know fine details about the environment which in they are competing. These 
details include but are not limited to all roads, trails, and classifications of vegetation based upon a 
competitor’s ability to run through it. Other features as small as isolated boulders, individual trees, 
fences, and other features not normally represented on a USGS topographic map, are often part 
of an orienteering map. The idea being, if the map contains such detail, then the orienteering 
course designer can use that detail in the creation of a course. Orienteering maps are normally 
produced at a scale of 1:15,000 or 1:10,000 whereas most USGS and military maps start at 
scales of 1:24,000/1:25,000 and go up. So not only do the purposes of orienteering and normal 
topographic maps differ, but their respective scales denote corresponding levels of detail. More 
information on orienteering map specifications can be found in international Specifications for 
Orienteering Maps in Appendix A. 

The clue sheet is the one other aid that the competitor uses to pinpoint the location of the 
control. It is normally a small sheet of paper which contains orienteering symbols (and 
corresponding textual explanations for beginners) as to the precise location of the control within 
the circle drawn on the map. It will include a description of the feature the control is placed on, 
such as hilltop, fence corner, or individual tree. It will also state on what side of this feature the 
control is located, such as on the north side of a tree, or southwestern corner of a building. The 
intention here is to provide all the information necessary to the competitor so that a deliberate 
course can be set for the control, as opposed to luck being the deciding factor influencing the 
finding of the control as the competitor enters the marked circle. See Figure 2 for the clue sheet 


used in this study. 
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Course Orange Length 2070 meters Climb 11 m 







ee Dry ditch Ruined East end 
nay seen —"" 


Figure 2. Clue Sheet Used in this Study 


Finally my role as cofounder and president of the Monterey Bay Orienteering Club 
(MBOC) placed me in the position where | gained first hand experience in orienteering map 
making and course setting. It further gave me the opportunity to recruit participants for the 
experiment from the MBOC membership. Pivotal to my role as sctounder and president was the 
acquisition of digital mapping data for Ft. Ord which was produced in 1993 in conjunction with its 
closing. This data, produced at 100ft and 300ft per elevation data point, was crucial in providing 
the necessary high fidelity input for producing an orienteering map and the VE that would later be 


derived from it. 


ir: GIS AND RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF VEs 


The rapid development of VEs from existing Geographic Information Systems (GIS) 
databases is key to VEs becoming viable training mediums for the military or those wishing a high 
fidelity computer representation terrain found in the physical world. Rapid development of a model 
should stem from taking existing GIS data, | assume the GIS data is over 90% accurate and at 
the scale needed by the VE builder, with 96 hours or less spent converting, inputting, and refining 
the raw GIS data into the final VE. High fidelity means the ability to model features as small as a 


pit 1 meter deep by 1 meter in diameter, and to be able to place that pit in its appropriate 
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location within the VE. 

This state presumes that there are VE file formats, modeling tools, and when necessary 
conversion utilities for GIS data that taken together give the VE builder the necessary tools to 
methodically create the VE without having to resort to rewriting code within a modeling tool, or 
developing custom import or export filters for porting the GIS data to the VE modeler. And of 
course all data that is ported to the VE maintains its GIS spatial integrity. 

Though several vendors claim that their products are capable of meeting some of the 
above criteria, my experience over the course of 3 months proved that most of those claims were 
without merit. What follows is a brief synopsis of my attempts to port the Ft. Ord GIS data into a 
VE and why | eventually had to settle for an unorthodox solution to the problem. 

The implication is that anyone desiring to create a VE rapidly must depend upon base 
topographic data to already exist as conventional aerial or satellite survey can be both costly and 
untimely. Thus, using existing GIS data from the most popular GIS formats is the most efficient 
first step in creating a high fidelity VE of an actual piece of terrain. 

The data produced as a result of the 1993 Ft. Ord closure was done in both AutoCAD r12, 
ESRI’s ArcINFO coverage and ArcView shapefile formats. Since ArcView represented the most 
cost effective solution for creating maps for the MBOC, it was this application that became the 
software of choice for producing orienteering maps. With the exception of the USGS’s DEM 
format and the DOD’s DTED format, the GIS file formats represented by AutoCAD, ArcINFO, and 
ArcView constitute the most prevalent GIS data formats is use today. Many state and local 
government agencies, as well as private civil engineering firms use at least one of these 
applications for GIS. These applications also enjoy widespread use outside of the United States 
as well. 

Recent developments in VRML 2.0 and the announcement by Intel on August 25 
of several new motherboards featuring Advanced Graphics Port technology for the Pentium Il 
processor promise to move sophisticated graphics development from the realm of the high priced 
SGI workstation to the modestly priced PC. Additionally, a conversion filter for DEM (USGS 
elevation data) to VRML 2.0 and ESRI’s pending release of a plugin for ArcView that can export 


shapefiles into VRML 2.0 as well as create 3D models directly from the same shapefiles, also 
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bodes well for the widespread distribution of terrain modeling tools and their subsequent support 


and enhancement by the greater software developing community. 
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IV. APPROACH 


To determine if prior exposure to a high fidelity non-immersive VE improves navigation in 
the natural environment | had to first define what constituted good navigation. At this point land 
navigation for the dismounted soldier is still a function of training, experience, and the reliance on 
tools such as map, compass, and recently Global Positioning Devices (GPS). In a perfect 
scenario, there wouldn't be a need to rely on these tools to assist you in going from point to point. 
Obviously, this situation is only applicable to navigation over ground that you are already very 
familiar with. 

This represents the ideal, though it is difficult to achieve in real terms when the section of 
terrain in question is large and/or complex, thus posing a significant memorization problem. Also, 
how much time is available to familiarize (to physically walk the ground) has a direct influence on 
one’s ability to assimilate the features of the terrain and create route or survey knowledge. 
However, for the purposes of testing training transfer from a VE, this concept of navigation without 
reference to map or compass, while simultaneously maintaining a disciplined route from point to 
point to preclude chance from factoring into discovering a point, is just the approach | decided 
upon. The argument is restated as a premise: 

Familiarity with an environment produces fewer navigational errors than 
unfamiliarity (in this context deviation from a self prescribed route) and familiarity with an 
environment leads to less dependency on aids such as map and compass. This is 
evidenced by fewer references to both. 

Orienteering through its specialized maps and requirement for fine navigation skills, is a 
good medium for testing natural environment familiarity through a navigation problem. A 
sequential progression from point to point, as done on an orienteering course, facilitates the 
creation and testing of route knowledge. An orienteering map, produced at a very small scale 
would allow almost direct extrapolation of the map to the VE. The map would act as a feature 
template upon which the VE can be built. Not only does this simplify construction of the VE by 
having it follow construction of the map, but it would also insure feature congruence between the 
two abstractions of the environment. Finally, the map would serve as an audit trail by providing 


the medium upon which the participant can plan his route and later have that same participant’s 
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actual route overlaid on the same map. 

Not all natural environments are equally suited for an experiment involving route planning 
and memorization. The same could be said for survey knowledge within the natural environment. 
Environments which lack landmarks, where the flora and topography is generally uniform, 
presents a formidable navigation obstacle without use of map and compass. Such environments 
are best navigated through a method known as “dead reckoning”. Here the navigator determines 
his initial location, plots a magnetic bearing to his destination, and then walks that bearing while 
logging distance traveled by means of a pace count (the method for determining distance walked 
by pacing off 100 meters, remembering that count, and adding 100 meters to your distance 
walked at every interval you walk that pace) . This method requires continual reference to the 
compass and diligent pace counting. It is also the principle mean of navigating at night when 
landmarks are concealed by darkness. 

Ft. Ord’s former training area is dominated by three types of habitat. Perennial 
grasslands cover about one third of the former training area and are characterized by knee high 
grasses and in some places widely scattered oak trees. These areas have excellent visibility and 
pose no real traversing problem. The second type of habitat is the oak forest. A woodland 
dominated by Inland or Coast Live Oak which vary in height from 25 to 45 ft. The former tree will 
often have canopies that reach all the way to the ground. This woodland varies in density and 
amount of undergrowth with some areas easily traversed, while others may be quite thick or 
contain large quantities of poison oak where traversal becomes more difficult. The final habitat is 
maritime chaparral. Chaparral by its abrasive qualities and tendency to grow in dense uniform 
thickets is a considerable obstacle to the walker. Even onthe edge of chaparral communities 
where the plants break up their otherwise unbroken thickets, chaparral is best walked around as 
opposed to attempting to fight your way through it. As a consequence of its use as an active duty 
Army installation for much of this century all of the former training area is a lattice work of paths, 
jeep trails, and minor roads. Finally, there are some small wood buildings, concrete tent pads or 
foundations to ruined buildings, and power lines in the former training area. 

Thus, much of Ft. Ord is ideally suited for this test. A mixture of meadow, traversable 


woodland, impassable thickets, occasional building, and latticework of trails allows for the creation 
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of a course rich in landmarks, but also posing many opportunities for parallel error to the 
navigator. Since many of the participants for the experiment are drawn from the MBOC and its 
San Francisco based predecessor, the Bay Area Orienteering Club (BAOC), an was selected 
which had not been used previously for an orienteering event. This precluded participants from 
having a significant prior exposure to the course area and thereby skewing the results of the 
study. Additionally the area chosen should not be either too hilly (turning the navigation problem 
into an athletic test) nor flat (avoiding the featureless landscape referred to above). It also has to 
offer clear reception of the differential GPS (DGPS) signal being broadcast from nearby Toro 


Mountain. 
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V. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. TREATMENTS AND ABILITY CLASSIFICATION 


Three groups comprise the treatments within the study. As a benchmark against which all 
performance is compared, one group would get to walk the actual course immediately prior to 
being tested on that course. During the training phase this “Real World” (RW) group would have 
unlimited access to map and compass as they walk the actual course locating each control and 
marking on their map the route they intend to follow during the immediately following test phase 
where they don’t have access to map and compass without penalty. It was expected that this 
group would perform the best as they would experience the test environment in first person as 
opposed to an abstraction. 

The second group, the Control Group (CG), previews the map only. This represents the 
existing method of planning and terrain visualization. A participant in the CG has to plot his route 
based only on map study. Like the other two groups (RW and VE), the plotted route is on the 
same map that the participant would later be able to refer to (under penalty) during the test phase. 

Finally, the VE group would preview the course via a non-immersive VE and map. The 
map was still necessary from the standpoint of plotting the cece route through the course. 
Also, the VE as constructed did not have an audit capability with which to either track the 
participants movements through it, or record a path at the participant's discretion. 

15 participants volunteered for the study, all were males between the ages of 28 and 68. 
Participant's ability was assessed through a questionnaire on previous orienteering experience 
(see Appendix B) and they were then evenly divided among the three treatment groups. The 
ability classification of the participants was as follows: 

1. Three Advanced 
2. Nine Intermediates 
3. Three Beginners 

All advanced participants were from the BAOC and were actively competing in 
orienteering events at the rate of one or more events per month. Additionally, advanced 
participants had competed in more than 24 orienteering or military land navigation exercises in 


their lifetime. This frequency of recent competition, over 24 events participated in to date, and a 
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self assessed advanced ability level led to a participant being classified as advanced. 

Intermediates may not have participated in any more navigation events in their lives then 
beginners, but assessed themselves as intermediates based upon question three. The 
significance of this needs to be clear. By stating that they (intermediates) navigate in a more 
aggressive fashion (see Appendix B, question 3, answer b) it denotes a level of experience, and 
therefore confidence, not shared with beginners who still navigate by the safest route possible 
(see Appendix B, question 3, answer a). Participants who self assessed themselves as advanced 
but lacked the previously noted competitive history and frequency level of advanced participants 
were classified as intermediates. 

Beginners had participated in fewer than 12 orienteering or military land navigation 
exercises in their lives. Beginners also self assessed themselves as beginners based on question 
three. The correlation between fewer then 12 events over a lifetime, and a self assessed 


beginner’s ability level, led to a participant being classified as a beginner. 


B. COURSE AREA AND MAP 


An area immediately to the southwest of the junction of Gigling and Watkin’s Gate road 
was selected for the course. The selected area was bounded by Gigling Road on its north, and 
dirt roads on its remaining three sides. It comprised an area of approximately 1200 x 700 meters 
in size of gently rolling forest, meadow, and thicket. Several buildings, to include ruins and 
concrete foundations, and two sets of single wire power lines added to the feature list. The area 
was crisscrossed with an extensive path and jeep trail network. See course map in Appendix C, 
and an explanation of the map’s legend in Appendix D. 

An initial survey was conducted to determine the area’s suitability to task based upon 
natural and manmade feature distribution. When the area was considered adequate, an 
orienteering course was laid out. The map of this area was produced after approximately 25 hours 
of survey and 25 hours of computer work. A digital aerial photograph (created 1993) produced at 
the one meter per pixel level was used as the template for the survey and subsequent computer 
map production (see Appendix E). 

l[OF Map conventions were followed most the time, the exceptions being telephone 


poles/wire, and concrete pads both of which were symbolized in ways not covered by the IOF map 
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handbook. This was necessary because the symbol palette in ArcView does not contain full 
support for all OF map symbols. The map was produced at a scale of 1:5,000. This very small 
scale was chosen to make it easy for participants to accurately trace their planned route through 
the course. A larger more conventional scale of 1:15,000 would have made such fine route 
tracing impractical. Also, the smaller scale allowed the portrayal of small breaks in the vegetation 
(2 meters or less in width) which would be significant to the participant trying to thread his way 
between thickets of fight. The 1:5,000 map scale was the appropriate scale for direct translation 


to the VE. 


C. THE COURSE 


The course decided upon was the technical equivalent of an orange course (intermediate 
skill range in sport orienteering). The orange course meant that the controls were located off of 
paths and roads. Controls were placed so that catching features were at times be along the route 
to, or at least in the immediate vicinity of, a control. 

Contro! placement would provide route choice to the participant. This meant that the 
participant normally perceived at least two principle routes to a given control from his current - 
location (normally the preceding control). Route choice was strictly up to the participant. The 
participant was informed prior to beginning his training that there was no bonus for choosing a 
more aggressive route. Rather he chose a route that he was able to stay on without deviation. 
Choices between an indirect yet conservative route where the prospect of route deviation was 
minimized, and an ambitious more direct route which normally meant primarily cross country 
without benefit or roads or trails with which to guide the navigator (handrail) was available at each 
control. An analysis of each control and the probable routes to them can be found in Appendix F. 

| decided to place nine controls on the course for several reasons. One was to provide a 
large enough number of controls so that early errors on the first two or three controls would not 
dominate the overall results of a course run. Experienced and inexperienced navigators alike will 
affirm the importance of being right while searching for the first few controls. Finding the first few 
control in accordance with expectations has the effect of building confidence in the navigators 


analysis and execution of the navigation problem. Conversely, early errors that lead to not finding 
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the first or second control can severely shake the navigators confidence, leading to self doubt, 
and further errors in judgment. 

Also, by having nine controls | had the opportunity to vary the difficulty level of a given 
control so that there was a balance of fairly easy confidence builders and difficult parallel error 
laden controls. Nine controls were the approximate number | could fit into the course area without 
resorting to undesirable backtracking where the participant would be crossing a piece of ground 
already seen when searching for a previous control. And finally nine controls laid out to comprise 
a cumulative course distance of under 3,000 meters was a course capable of being completed 


without running in less than an hour. 


D: THE VE 


Jack Nicklaus Golf 4.0’s Course Designer was the software used to create and later 
preview the course. Some of the limitations inherent with the Course Designer was the “hole” 
convention. This limited modeling of the environment to 640 x 215 yard views, or what would 
normally be considered the maximum length and width of a golf course hole. Within the context 
of the course area previously described this limitation was not significant. Due to the topography 
and vegetation, a participant would never have an unrestricted field of view stretching out more 
than 150 meters. Careful alignment of these holes within the constraints imposed by the terrain, 
control placement, and the likely routes taken by participants meant that the most likely 
approaches into a control could be previewed from within the confines of one 640 x 215 yard 
“hole”. 

Another constraint on the model’s construction was the fact that the program was never 
designed with GIS data import capability. Though the program had been used to model many 
actual golf courses, these models were constructed strictly with the eye of the modeler as the 
measuring tool for ensuring spatial fidelity. By moving the tees around, in the “under construction 
hole”, one could come to some rough measurements as to horizontal distance. Vertical distance 
or elevation is similarly approximated by alternately raising and lowering a section of ground and 
then placing an object of known height such as a tree of building next to the modified ground in 
order to determine it height or depth. This resulted in a very tedious and time consuming approach 


to model construction. 
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As previously indicated the map was created prior to the VE. So the map acted as a 
template for VE construction. This was particularly important in defining boundaries, especially 
those separating rough open ground from forest or other conspicuous demarcation between two 
very different map features. Spatial fidelity was created by first bringing up a view within ArcView 
at a scale that would closely match the size of the hole in JNG as it appeared on the screen. A 
transparent overlay was printed out from ArcView that contained contour lines, vegetation 
distribution, road and trail network, and other manmade objects. This overlay was spatially 
accurate. The overlay was then taped onto the screen and the hole from JNG would then be 
positioned so that the boundaries of the hole lined up with the boundaries of the overlay. Then 
contour lines, vegetation, and other objects were all traced and filled in on the hole underneath the 
template. The total time spent to construct a hole was between 20 and 30 hours. This variance 
was due primarily to the amount of elevation that had to be modeled on a particular hole. The 
more relief that had to be created the greater the amount of time spent, as rendering elevation 
changes with the modeler was an extremely slow process. 

The application of vegetation was a mixed blessing. The Course designer contained a 
rich palette of trees and bushes, which though they did not match the Ft. Ord flora exactly, 
provided an adequate facsimile of Ord’s vegetation. Although, all flora had to be placed into the 
hole on a plant by plant basis, there was no defining an area with a given plant type and then 
allowing the computer to randomly or uniformly distribute the plants over that area. The resulting 
method involved hundreds of mouse clicks as trees and bushes had to be individually placed into 
the environment. 

The Hawthorne Tree from the Course Designer palette closely approximated the look of a 
Live Oak. This became the tree of choice for woodland representation within the VE. | attempted 
to replicate the height of tree groves in the test area to reflect the differing characteristics of tree 
groves throughout the course. Oak trees on more exposed ground have a tendency to be shorter 
(25 ft) with canopies that stretch all the way to the ground. On the other hand, their counterparts 
on ground sheltered from the prevailing west wind, may grow to a height of 45 ft with lower limbs 


well above the forest floor allowing for running through them. 
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Other minor flora, such as undergrowth, young bush-like oak trees, and chaparral were 
simulated with objects from the shrub palette. Density levels of vegetation were approximated so 
that they appeared to correlate with the vegetation classifications on the map, which again, were 
meant to portray a participants ability to run through a given section of vegetation, and not his 
ability to see through it. 

Road and trail application was easier. A simple tracing of the outline and its selection as 
“rough”, “topsoil”, “sand”, or “cart path”, and the path was given its appropriate representation in 
the VE. Buildings were restricted to one type modeled in the course designer, a latrine, which 
could be varied in size. Telephone wire poles were approximated by enlarged saguaro cacti. Wire 
was not capable of being strung between these cacti, but this was not a detraction from 
participants correlating the cacti with poles on the map and considering the cacti as poles. All 
objects in this environment were billboards and not true 3D. That is, they had the same 
appearance regardless of direction they were approached from. Plates provided to the VE 


participants (during their training phase) with representative correlation’s between the actual and 


virtual environments can be found in Appendix G. 


Ee; DATA CAPTURE 


Capture of the participant's planned route was easily accomplished by providing each 
participant with their own laminated map upon which they directly drew on their chosen route 
through the course. During the Inbrief, the participant was given an outline of his objectives (see 
Appendix H) and the parameters which he would have to adhere to in marking his map and doing 
the course (See Appendix I). RW Group participants drew on their planned route as they walked 
the actual course during their training phase. The CG and VE Groups drew their planned routes 
onto the map while they respectively planned with map and map/VE. 

Data capture of the participant’s actual track through the course was accomplished by 
three means. The principle capture system was a backpack worn by the participant that 
contained a DGPS with 5 meter positional accuracy coupled with an Apple Message Pad 130 (see 
Figure 3). The 130 served as a capture platform for the transmitted DGPS coordinates. The 130 
was programmed to accept a coordinate when 5 meters or more away from the previously plotted 


coordinate. This kept the output clean by eliminating redundant positional plots from the 
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participant not moving. For this study it was not of much concern with how long a participant 
stood in one sport, but rather the path they took from one point to another. DGPS coordinates 
were transmitted to the 130 every two seconds, insuring that there was going be a plot every five 
meters. The 130 also served as a recording platform for a participant’s map and/or compass 
checks. Participants were told that each request to look at the map and/or compass during the 
test phase would restrict them to discrete 30 second chunks. This did not mean that participants 
could only see the map and/or compass for 30 seconds before it was taken away from them, 
rather for every interval of 30 seconds that the participant had the requested object in his hand, an 


entry was made into the 130 correlating a DGPS reading with the possession of said object. 





Figure 3. DGPS Backpack and Message Pad 130 


The second means of data capture during the testing phase was with the HelmetCAM. 
The HelmetCAM was a Hi8 camcorder bolted to the top of a standard US Army Kevlar Helmet. A 
parachutists shock pad served as a vibration dampener between the helmet and the camcorder. 
A sighting apparatus was fashioned to the camera so that the boundaries of the camcorders view 
field could be determined by the camera operator who was not be able to look through the 
cameras viewfinder. The camera was sighted to capture the participant while the camera 
operator stood at a distance of about 2 meters from the participant. The focus level was set on 
infinity to be able to capture distance and panorama shots. The principle purpose of the 
HelmetCAM was to record instances of map/compass check thereby validating the 130 entries, 


and to provide data for behavioral analysis, see figure 4. 


The final means of data capture was by manually recording route traveled and instances 
of map/compass check on the participants map in the event of DGPS failure. My intimate 


knowledge of the test area, due to my direct experience in creating the orienteering map for the 
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area, would allow me to reliably record the participants route manually within most of the test area 


in the event of DGPS failure. 





Figure 4. HelmetCAM 
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Vi. METHODS 


A. PROTOCOLS 


Participants from all three groups were directed to meet at my office at NPS. Participants 
had been advised that they would be doing the equivalent of an orange level orienteering course 
and that they should dress appropriately. It was further specified that the course length would be 
under three kilometers, and that provided that they made few mistakes, running would not be 
necessary to complete the course. Participants were not informed as to the location of the course 
until their Inbrief, which immediately preceded the training and testing phases of the experiment. 

Soon after arriving, participants were verbally informed as to the task that lay before them 
and the constraints they would operate under in the performance of that task. They were also 
informed as to what treatment they would be part of. They were provided the same information in 
writing via the Participant Task List (see Appendix H), Important Information on Marking Your 
Map (see Appendix |), and About the Orienteering Map (see Appendix D). Participants also filled 
out the Orienteering Ability Questionnaire (see Appendix B), again in order to have a written copy 
for archival. Participants had previously filled out an email version of the same questionnaire 
which had allowed me to classify them into ability and treatment groups (while ensuring 
proportional representation of ability within each treatment, participant’s orienteering ability was 
assessed and they were randomly assigned a treatment group prior to the beginning of the 
experiment). Participants also filled out a consent form (see Appendix J) prior to the beginning of 
the experiment. 

Once these formalities were accomplished, participants began the task appropriate for 
their treatment. In addition to the map, which was common to all three treatments, a clue sheet 
was given to all participants (See Figure 2). Participants were informed as to the function of the 
clue sheet (if they did not already understand it) and told that unlike the map and compass, they 
would be allowed to keep the clue sheet for the duration of the experiment. In addition to its 
normal function within orienteering, the clue sheet in this context would serve as a reminder as to 
the type of feature located at each control. The exception to this was control three which had no 


clue and would be the focus of a test of survey knowledge. 
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The CG participants were placed in a room where they could not be interrupted and given 
one hour to plan their route through the course, mark it on the map, and commit it to memory. At 
the end of the hour, or earlier if a participant decided he needed less time, the map and compass 
was taken away from the participant and he was immediately driven out to the course area. 

VE participants were given the same map with similar instructions. However, they were to 
plan their route with the aid of the VE. Prior to being given the map and official time started, VE 
participants were allowed to familiarize themselves with the navigation techniques and convention 
of the VE by practicing them on one of the golf courses which came with JNG. This allowed them 
to become familiar with the mechanics of movement through the VE and thereby reduce the 
added workload inherent in using this additional tool. At the end of the hour, the map and 
compass were taken from the participant and he was immediately driven out to the course area. 

After the initial Inbrief and formalities, a RW participant was immediately driven out to the 
ccurse area. As with all participants, he was blindfolded for the final drive into the course area to 
preclude him from surveying a portion of the course prior to beginning official time. Once at the 
start point for the course the RW participant was given the DGPS to wear (to allow for a 
comparison between routes taken on training and testing phases) and given one hour to preview 
the course. The participant was escorted for the duration of the preview. !n the event time expired 
while the participant was still out in the course area, he was then escorted out of the course area 
via a route that would not assist him in gathering anymore helpful information about the course, 
and taken back to the start point. During this training phase, the RW participant was also 
expected to have marked his planned route on the map. 

At this point, the treatment for all three groups Is identical with the exception of the debrief 
questionnaire, which was more extensive for the VE group. For the testing phase, a participant 
would wear the DGPS and position himself at the start point. Prior to beginning the course all 
participants were tested on survey knowledge by asking them to imagine they were standing at 
control three and to shoot azimuths to the finish, control six, and control! eight. These answers 
were recorded on the back of their map. Once this task was complete, the map and compass 
were given to the participant, they were told they were at the start point for the course, and they 


were allowed one minute orientation period. It was expected that during this time they would orient 
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the map and confirm their location at the marked start, as well as get a little time to reconcile the 
map with his surroundings. 

Once the minute was over, the map and compass were taken back from the participant 
and he was asked if he had any questions. There were no questions asked. The HelmetCAM 
was turned on, the DGPS activated, and official time was begun. A small chime emanated from 
the 130 every time a data point was logged. This feedback helped to determine if the DGPS was 
working. If it failed, official time was suspended followed by an attempt to re-establish its 
reception, and if failing that, manually recording the participant's route through the course became 
necessary. 

Verbal interaction with the participant was minimal. When he arrived at a control he 
would be informed what contro! number it was. If he strayed outside of the boundaries of the 
course he was informed that he was out of bounds. He was also given periodic time hacks 
informing him how much time he had remaining in the hour. 

Participants progressed from control to control in sequence. On a few occasions 
participants accidentally found a control out of sequence. They were reminded that finding this 
contro! out of sequence did not count and that they would have to return to this same control in the 
proper sequence later in the course. Instances of map and/or compass checks were logged into 
the 130 where they occurred. 

The test phase concluded when the participant found the “finish control” or the allotted 
hour expired. At that point, a direct route was taken back to the start point and we immediately 
returned to NPS for debrief. Commute time to and from NPS was approximately 10 minutes each 
way. 

While the data was downloaded trom the 130, the participant filled out a debrief 
questionnaire (see Appendix K). VE participants filled out an additional questionnaire (see 
Appendix L). Once the DGPS data had been overlaid on the aerial photo within the computer, 
the participant was debriefed on their course run. Unless the participant did something unusual, 
the focus of the debrief was on deviations from planned route and frequency and location of map 
and/or compass checks. The entire debrief was recorded on a micro cassette. A complete list of 


the equipment used in this study can be found in Appendix M. 
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B. MEASURING WIDELY VARYING PERFORMANCE 


As previously alluded to, performance measurement would be a function of three items. 
In order for a participant to be awarded a perfect result, he would have to perform to the following 
standards during the test phase: 

1. Find all nine controls in sequence within one hour or less. 
2. Stay on his marked route within the route tolerances outlined in the Inbrief 
3. Perform items one and two without need of map or compass. 

With this as the benchmark for perfect performance, measuring that performance was 
accomplished by direct observation and through using the tools previously described in the 
Implementation Chapter. However, it became apparent that in the case of a participant not 
finishing the course, a numerical penalty proportional to what the participant did not succeed in 
finding, and taking into consideration the relative performance of other participants, would have to 
be developed. Otherwise much statistical comparison across the duration of the course was not 
possible. 

In developing the penalty scheme, it was decided to insure that the penalties that a 
participant received for failing to find a control(s) by running out of time (I called this a default 
error) was not in excess of those penalties that the participant had acquired while actively looking 
for controls while still within the allotted hour (I called these active errors). This scheme was 
meant to be on the conservative side, by not speculating that the participant would do much worse 
than the average of the worst performing treatment group for that control on which he would be 
awe"ed default error. On the other hand, the failure to find a control could not be ignored, and 
the penalty should be at least in part, quantifiable by what the participant had planned to do but 
failed to accomplish. With this in mind, the following scheme was developed with default errors to 
account for when a participant had failed to finish the course for lack of time: 


1. Control on which the participant was on, but failed to find before 
time expired 


a) Default Map and Map/Compass Checks 


1. Use only those map and map/compass checks that the participant 
actually made. 

2. Donot assign any more to the participant as a consequence of their 
default. 
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The rationale here was that it is difficult to speculate on when and where a 
participant will ask to see the map and/or compass. This fact, in conjunction with the possibility 
that the participant could well be on their route and know exactly where they are going (the errors 
that put them in this predicament are from previous controls), makes assigning additional map 
and compass check penalties harsher then what is needed to at least put this participants 
performance on this control into relation with other participants (this is accomplished with the 
distance off route measure). 

On the other hand, the participant could see time expire while still looking for this 
control which they have committed the bulk of their map and compass checks errors on (they are 
lost). In this situation additional penalty map and compass checks will not be needed for 


Statistical impact, as the participant has likely already done that actively. 


b) Default Distance Off Route 


When time expired, the participant was either on or off their planned route. In the 
former case the Default Distance Off Route penalty will be simply measuring the rest of their 
planned route into the control which they did not actually walk and assigning that as their distance 
off route. In the later case, the participant is already off their et Depending on whether that 
person was on road or off road when time expired dictated the path that was drawn to link their 
ending location with their original planned route. Normally, this was the most direct route from 
their ending location to put them back on their original route. The cumulative distance of the 
inferred route and their remaining planned route became the distance off route penalty for that 


control. 


c) Default Error 


An error under normal conditions (actively committed), is nothing more than a 
deviation from the planned route. Data analysis revealed that their were no instances where a 
participant deviated from their route, returned to it, and stayed on it a while, and then deviated 
once more. Once a participant deviated from their original route, they did not ever return to it and 


deviate once more. Thus, there are only instances of one recorded error per control. So if a 
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person had deviated from their route and then time expired they were assigned the one error as 
they would have been otherwise. If the participant had not deviated from their route, they were 
still assigned an error since they had failed to complete their planned route before time expired. 


2. Controls that the participant was not allowed to attempt because 
time had expired 


a) Default Map and Map/Compass Checks 


In this instance, the participant is not allowed to proceed onto this control(s) since 
time expired. In order to insure that this participant’s group was not rewarded for his failure to 
make it to this control(s) map/compass checks were assigned that were equal to the average of 
the treatment group(s) with the highest average map and map/compass checks. If this average 
was not a whole number, then it was rounded up to the nearest whole number and that number 
was assigned to the participant. As an example: If participant A had failed to get to controls eight 
and nine for lack of time then the highest treatment group(s) averages for map and map/compass 
checks for those controls (lets say for control eight; .6 map checks, 0 map/compass checks and 
control nine; 1.3 map checks, .4 map/compass checks). After rounding, the numbers assigned to 


this participant would be 1 and 0 for control eight’s checks, and 2 and 1 for control nine’s checks. 


b) Default Distance Off Route 


This was fairly straightforward as the participant had never even begun this 
control(s). Their planned route for the missed control was carefully measured, and since they had 
failed to walk any of it, they had obviously been off route here. Their planned route distance was 


assigned as their distance off route. 


Cc) Default Error 


This also was a straightforward assignment. Since this was also a deviation (the 
participant had not even begun to walk his planned route for this control) and all other observed 
deviations had amounted to one per control, it was easy to justify assigning the participant an 


error for his failure to reach this control. 
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3. Summary 


The validity of the preceding penalizing method for participants that fail to find and/or 
begin to look for controls is bore out by the numbers contained in the raw data for Checks (see 


Table 1) and Total Distance Off Route (see Table 2). 
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Table 1. Controls Found vs Active and Default Checks 
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Table 2. Controls Found vs. Active and Default Distance Off Route 
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Vil. RESULTS 


The results described here are a two-way MANOVA of ability and study group on 
individual dependent variables. The graphs in this section indicate the CG as Control, and the 
RW and VE groups as they have been previously labeled. Error bars indicate the standard 
deviation for each group. Successful training transfer is best illustrated by superior performance in 
the testing phase of the experiment. The three training conditions are compared across multiple 
factors to determine if the VE condition was effective as compared to the alternative training 


methods. 


A. TOTAL CHECKS 


Study group had little effect on Total Checks (P=.7928, F=.241, df=2). The relationship 
between ability and Total Checks (P=.1836, F=2.278, df=2) is unclear (see Figure 5). 


Interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Ability 

Dependent: Total Checks 

With Standard Deviation error bars. 


Cell Means of Total Checks 





Advanced Beginner Intermediate 
Ability 


Figure 5. Ability Group and Total Checks (Active and Default) 
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However, there was an interaction between study group and ability on Total Checks 
(P=.0363, F=5.270, df=4, see Figure 6). Increased confidence for the RW, through training in the 
actual environment, leads to fewer map checks. As expected the CG seems the least confident. 
What is interesting though Is the proximity of the VE to the RW group within the larger sample size 


of the intermediate ability group. 


Interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Study Group * Ability 
Dependent: Total Checks 

With Standard Deviation error bars. 
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Figure 6. Total Map/Compass Checks over Entire Course 


B. TOTAL DISTANCE OFF ROUTE 


Similarly, the results for study group and Total Distance Off Route shows little effect 
(P=.9994, F=.001, df=2). However, this time there is a pronounced effect for Ability on Total 


Distance Off Route (P=.0073, F=12.450, df=2, see Figure 7). 
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interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Ability 

Dependent: Total Distance Off-Route 
With Standard Deviation error bars. 


Cell Means of Total Distance Off-Route 
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Figure 7. Total Distance Off Route by Ability Group 


As in Total Checks, there is a pronounced interaction between ability and study group on 


Total Distance Off Route (P=.0285, F=5.874, df=2, see Figure 8). 


Interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Study Group * Ability 
Dependent: Total Distance Off-Route 
With Standard Deviation error bars. 
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Figure 8. Total Distance Off Route Over Entire Course by Study and Ability Groups 


There was no unusual behavior regarding the number of checks a participant made in 


relation to the distance they were off their route. As one would expect, the farther a participant 
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perceived he was off his route, the more likely he was going to make a check (P=.0001, 


F=70.033, df=1, see Figure 9). 


Regression Plot 
Dependent: Total Distance Off-Route 


Total Distance Off-Route 
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Figure 9. Number of Checks as Related to Distance Off Route 


Preliminary indications are that the real world condition may exhibit high performance 


across ability levels through most of the testing phase (see Figure 10). But performance may 
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Figure 10. Treatment Group Distance Off Route by Control 
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drop off dramatically over time because these participants may have had more difficulties during 
the training phase in covering the entire course. The tendency of the more skilled participant to 
catch his error earlier is confirmed (P=.0854, F=3.812, df=2) by the Total Distance Off Route 
divided by the number of instances of deviation off that route (see Figure 11). Advanced 
participants caught their errors faster then all other ability groups and corrected them resulting in 
less deviation off of planned route. Beginners were the slowest to catch and correct their route 
deviations. 


interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Ability 

Dependent: Total Distance /Total Errors 
With Standard Deviation error bars. 


Cell Means of Total Distance /Total Errors 
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Figure 11. Ability's Influence on Error Detection and Correction 


C. TOTAL ERRORS 


Study group’s effect on Total Errors, which again were a measurement of discrete 
instances of deviation from planned route, was not significant (P=.8508, F= .166, df=2). There 
was a weak effect for ability on Total Errors (P=.2019, F=2.114, df=2) and a modest interaction 


between ability and study group on Total Errors (P=.1421, F=2.6, df=4, see Figure 12). 
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Interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Study Group * Ability 
Dependent: Total Errors 

With Standard Deviation error bars. 
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Figure 12. Total Errors and Interaction between Ability and Study Groups 


D. CONFIDENCE 


Confidence may be inferred by an examination of Planned Routes and their relative 
difficulty. Under most circumstances the most direct route to a control was the most aggressive. 
There was little effect between ability and aggressiveness of Planned Route (P=0.9241, F=0.080, 


df=2, see Figure 13). 
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Interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Ability 

Dependent: Avg Planned Route 

With Standard Deviation error bars. 
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Figure 13. Aggressiveness of Planned Route by Ability Group 


Training condition modestly effected Planned Route was by (P=0.136 F=2.834, df=2, see 
Figure 14) and showed that the real world participants felt more confident than others and 
consequently planned more aggressive routes. 


Interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Study Group 

Dependent: Avg Planned Route 

With Standard Deviation error bars. 
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Figure 14. Aggressiveness of Planned Route by Study Group 


On the other hand over confidence created by having seen and planned most of the 
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course at a manageable pace with direct aggressive routes, leads to an overly aggressive route 
being selected for a control(s) when there is not enough time to familiarize oneself with the 
route(s) to the same degree that was done earlier in the course. So for those participants who 
hastily completed the end of the course during training in the real world condition, the latter part of 
the testing phase was even more difficult than the map only treatment group who would have 
carefully planned a more conservative route consistent with earlier routes (see Figure 15 for 


aggressiveness of route and Figure 10 for distance off route). 
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Figure 15. Aggressiveness of Planned Route by Control 


Anecdotal comments by participants while doing the course and in the later debrief show 
route choice is a complex function of confidence, experience, and perceived difficulty. Its 
influence on performance is not clear here, with participant comments shedding some light (see 


Discussion), but it is an area that requires further study. 
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Vill. DISCUSSION 


The fact that ability level had a greater effect on performance than training method is no 
surprise. Previous studies by the Army Research Institute have documented this fact. The criteria 
used to qualify an advanced participant effectively restricts this classification to people who for 
sake of their highly specialized skills, experience, and recent continual practice could be 
considered “professionals”. These criteria restrict the advanced ability group to a very small 
subset within the set of people who can use map and compass to navigate. This includes all 
military personnel who though they may have received extensive training and later practice, are 
not trained to do the type of fine detailed map reading and precise navigation required in this 
study. 

This is not alarming as it is assumed that the target audience for this work (even highly 
trained special operations personnel) would be considered intermediates and beginners by this 
classification scheme. However, it facilitated comparison to have a high bench mark to show what 
was possible among a group of highly trained and experienced people. The ability of participant 
four to have navigated the course with such skill after studying the map for less than an hour was 
amazing. This skill, it was later found out through conversation with another member of 
participant four’s Orienteering Club, is regarded as exceptional within his club. The ability to take 
a two dimensional representation, identify the relevant cues in which to plan a precise route, and 
then walk that route within the previously described tolerances while having to make only one map 
check and only one error over 2,000 meters is extraordinary. No other participant in the Control 
Group approached this performance, and with one exception, the same could be said for the well 
trained Real World Group. This skill level represents an unusual! ability and not likely a skill level 
that could be duplicated with training (since equally well trained and experienced participants from 
that participant’s Orienteering Club do not match this his map assimilation skill). 

Advanced participants make fewer errors and are better able to recover from them once 
made. This is likely due to their ability to use redundancy in navigational cues. While beginners 
might use one cue to distinguish a route change point, an expert will likely have a hierarchy of 


cues with which he checks at every route change point. There will be the primary cue that 
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confirms vicinity, closely followed by supporting cues that confirm that the primary cue truly 
indicates that this is the desired point. This redundancy allows for greater error checking and by 
continual checking while on the new route, quick identification of errors are made once they occur. 
This reduces the most common error, the parallel error, which beginners are apt to make 
repeatedly. 

The course was set such that there were numerous opportunities to make parallel errors. 

As expected, many of the errors observed were of this type. It is not clear whether or not the VE 
helped prevent this type of error. It is suspected that that this VE was of marginal utility in 
preventing parallel errors. In part this is due to the “hole” view aspect limitation of the VE, which 
precluded seamless and rapid reorientation to many viewpoints surrounding the likely parallel 
errors on a given control, and the fact that most intermediate participants were not sophisticated 
enough to consciously plan routes to avoid making a parallel error. 

The VE clearly precluded misinterpretation of map symbols. This was determined in the 

debrief and is most evident on control four (see participant’s 3 and 12’s maps in Appendix N). 
Since the VE portrays the terrain in three dimensions, no VE participant made the same error 
made by at least two Control Group participants. This error was a mais reading of the contour lines 
(the depression containing control 4 was read as a hilltop). It could be argued that this depression 
is poorly represented by lack of prominent tick marks on the lowest contour line. However, this 
error was not made by the advanced or the beginner participants. This underscores the fact that 
maps by their higher level of abstraction and reliance on symbols, are much easier to misinterpret 
than a three dimensional representation, especially when there is a time constraint, and the work 
load is non-trivial. 

The RW condition did not do as well as anticipated. | suspect this to be a function of two 

things: 

1. That by having to walk the course and plan for the subsequent test, time compression 
occurred on the last two controls. As previously mentioned this led to planning 
judgment errors where an overly aggressive route was planned in context with the 
amount of time remaining to commit that route to memory. 

2. By having to actually “Orienteer’ the course during the training phase (given the map 
immediately preceding the start of that phase) less experienced participants may not 
have taken the time to carefully study the map and choose a deliberate, carefully 
executed route in context with the unique information provided on the orienteering 
map. 
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This last condition was most manifest on participant one. Who though a beginner in 
orienteering, choose aggressive advanced level initial routes. This was due is in large measure to 
his preferred technique of using map and compass for dead reckoning routes to large easily 
identifiable features while hiking in the mountains. As previously discussed, this method is 
suitable for covering great distances where route precision and knowing exactly where you are at 
all the time is not required. However, when this method is employed against smail features (like a 
1x1 meter pit) on an unfamiliar finely detailed map, it is easy to walk right by the feature you are 
looking for or repeatedly misjudge distance. This ts exactly what happened to participant one who 
never was able to find control 2. His usual method of moving around more in the hope of 
bumping into the control (feature) did not work. 

Participant one also illustrates the connection between early failure in navigation, its 
influence on confidence, and in turn probability of later success. By failing to find control two within 
the first 15 minutes, participant one’s confidence was shaken. Continued failure resulted in 
diminishing confidence where he began to question his analysis and ability to visualize the terrain. 
He was quite experienced in non-orienteering form of navigation described in the last paragraph, 
but early failure made him question his fundamental abilities in the test’s context. His inability to 
recover from the early error and attempt a new method or gather a new appreciation for the map, 
was in many ways related to his diminishing confidence. 

This is not an unusual phenomena, even advanced orienteers expect to go through an 
initial familiarization phase in which the information provided by the map is “fit” by direct 
experience to the actual environment. Early success creates confidence, which in turn positively 
influences the chance for future success. Conversely, early and protracted failure, can diminish 
confidence and lead to doubting map, and/or abilities in this new environment. Perhaps the VE by 
giving a 3D representation, used In conjunction with a map for training, can help reduce the 
learning curve in that initial map/environment correlation phase. Thus reducing the chance of 
early error and as important, increasing confidence before going into an unfamiliar environment 
where the fear of getting lost (especially upon first entering the environment) is very real for all 


ability levels. 
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The utilization of a VE with a map used to familiarize a navigator prior to going into the 
actual environment may actually improve performance since they require the development of a 
method or discipline in planning. In the case of the Real World Group, their opportunity to 
experience the environment directly while planning could foster a “I'll run there and see what | see 
enroute” plan which could be very inefficient and lead to many time wasting errors. As already 
indicated, their early success with aggressive direct routes later shaped their route choice for the 
final control, which for many of them due to a lack of time, was not experienced in the training 
phase to the same extant as earlier controls. 

Habit is another potential vice that could be recognized and consciously accepted or 
rejected through training in a VE. One participant, a helicopter pilot, chose many direct routes in 
spite of the fact that he was part of the Control Group. What had worked for him as a pilot, where 
point to point navigation without much regard for minor ground features is normal, would not work 
on this course. Direct azimuths with pace, as participant one, and perhaps one or two features 
along the way for route confirmation, was not successful in a test such as this where an 
abundance of opportunities for parallel error would play havoc with anyone who did not foresee 
potential errors and sought to eliminate them through using multiple features for route 
confirmation. The VE could be provided with an intelligent tutor,.which could appraise the 
environment within the context of what the user sought to do, and suggest various courses of 
action by displaying them and spotlighting the cues and those that have the potential to be 


mistaken for the correct cue. 
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IX. CONCLUSIONS 


A sport orienteering study was presented that investigates the utility of VEs as a training 
tool for natural environment familiarization beyond what is possible with a map alone. In 
conclusion: 

1. Ability level is more important to navigation performance than training method. 

2. Intermediate users benefit more from the VE training method than either advanced or 

beginner users. 

3. The VE allows for time compression in training, allowing more area to be traversed in 

a shorter amount of time than would be possible in physical reality. 

It's believed that the VE allows intermediate users to develop more redundancy in the 
cues they use while navigating. Anecdotally, this was confirmed by some intermediate participants 
who remembered using the small grove of large oak trees immediately beyond control 4 as their 
reference point for finding that control. Their less developed ability to visualize the terrain directly 
from a map is where the VE has its greatest impact in making vivid what otherwise might be 
overlooked or even omitted on a map. 

Advanced orienteers have such highly developed abilities in terrain visualization from 
maps that the VE does not seem to offer them much that they do not already possess. However, 
the increased workload on such a participant by having to navigate through a VE and refer back to 
a much more familiar map, may impair their performance. The one advanced participant, who did 
the VE, remarked that is was helpful for visualizing the control within the context of its immediate 


surroundings, but not very helpful beyond that. Orienteering maps are very precise and allow 


experts to navigate by many cues simultaneously. 


A. FUTURE WORK 


This study was not designed to answer all questions about the utility of VEs to navigation 
training in the natural environment. Having established that their is some utility to the properly 
scaled and configured natural environment VE, future work should look at how VEs can be 
optimized for training navigation and creating user familiarity, and where certain cases demand it, 
an almost complete user knowledge of the represented environment. This experiment should be 


extended by adding new conditions altering the fidelity of the interface as well as the environment 
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itself. Also method of information presentation such as sequence, toggling features on and off, a 
built in compass that presents the user with the bearing where his view is currently directed, a 
measuring tool and virtual pedometer for facilitating distance to and traveled while in the VE are 
some of the technical improvements that could be made to improve training transfer. 

The objective is to determine if the use of VEs is a practical augmentation to conventional 
map study techniques used by today’s military. These early results encourage further investigation 
of VEs for navigation training towards the the development of usable systems that can be 


deployed in a variety of settings and application areas. 
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APPENDIX A. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR ORIENTEERING MAPS 


607 Cutof-bounds a e3 


‘1 cu totbounds area, see ako symbol %9 Is draun Wh vertical stipes. 


Colour: purple. 


608 Dangerous area 
Mm weapresen ing den ge 10a competitor 
Colour: purple. 


609 Forbidden rove 
Afoute uhich Is ou totbounc&. 
Colour: purple. 


610 Firatad post 
The locaton o1a trstald point. 
Colour: purple. 


611 Reteshm entpoint 
The locaton o1 a refreshment pont which Is no1ata contd. 
Colour: purple. 
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International Specification 
tor Orienteering Maps 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Cnlenkerng Is now a uordulde sport Acommon approach fo the Interpretation and drawn 
orlen eer g maps Is essen tai tor tar competion and tor Ne luure expansion of he sport nis 
am of fle Niernaton a Specitoaton tor Orienteering Raps 10 proude amap specitoaton uhich 

accommodate fle uldety ver yng stuatons Nn dtlerentcountnes. These spectfoations shouldbe r 
I conpAction wih the basic niles tor orlenteering competitions. Devatlons ae pemssabke only 

fle sanction o1 fie natonal Map comm|tRe. For ntanaiond eventé and Wond Cup racks ¢ 
sanction musi be gien by tie OF attr consultation wih fe IOF MapCommitee. Therels asepa 
specitcaton tor skl-orienteering maps. 


2 GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
2.1 Oni erkeering and the map 


Crientenngk asporin ufich Ne runner comptes a course o1con fol painisin Ne shores 1pos< 
Ime, added onty by map and compass. As In all torms Olsport I1ls necessary 0 ensure hat 
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The am o1 fle course planner Is a couse where Te deciding 1actor In the results wii benavgat 
shIIL This Can be achleved onlyli fle mapls su iden Ty accurate, complete and reilahle, andk 
Clear an degbke under competton conditions. The belt he map hl ecouneplannerhas, hege 
hechancenehas of seting good tar courses, unefier tor fe ele of tor Hlenovce. 


Greaidetall on fem 2p otiers the pan ner many a tres tr controk, nndhence enabdleshim anc 
good legs, varycontrol si and check fal fle contais are comecily placed on he map. 


Contos we he mos1 Mportan ibulldng blocks of acourse. Choke 0151, plachgolihe man 
checking fi ef positon s, and locating contok Incom petton, al pu ideiniiedem and on hemap 
Map musighe a compleie, accurale and detaled picture of fie terrain. For an nternatond ever 
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INTERNATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR ORIENTEERING MAPS 


28 Settem ent 

Houses end gardens anndohe tuliup weas. Roads, bulidings and ofer 
sigitiicant teatres Whih asetiemeni musibe shoun. Nal bulidings cannot 
be shoun ef diem ate sym bol placa line screen 33%, 2510m) maybeused. 
Colour: green 30% and yellow 100%, 


S29 Perm aienty out of bounds 

Areas unich we perm mentty torbidden 10 he mnnet we shown as oul of 
bounds. The screen k supermposed on henormal mapdetal. Aboundng 
line maybe drawn Ii there Is no Natral boundary 

Cctour: black or purple. 


530 Parting aea 
Apaved asphall or ofier surtaced aes tor parking or offer purposes. 
Colour: black and brown 50 - 100% (40 lInes fom). 


$31Ruin 

The ground plan ofaruln Isshoun to scale, down to heminimum size sho un 
opposite. Venss mal runs maybe daun wih 2 said ine. 

Colour: black. 


SS2 Sports tach 
The plan 012 spors Tack Is shoun to scale Wh yellow su penm posed. 
Cotour: black wih yellow and dr bro un. 


533 Firing range 

Aitrh grange ls shoun Wh aspecialsymbol 1o Indoa® fhe need tor caution. 
Msodated bulldngs are iIndudualym asked 

Colour: black. 


$34 Grave 

Ac incigqrne maked Dya stone or shrine. Locaton Is a1 he centre 01 
gaviiyot the symba, unich Is elen edionah. Acemeteny is shown by 
using Gane synbas as space permit. 

Coiour: black. 


535 Croseable pipdine 

Apipeline (gas, water, oll,etc,) above groun dlevel which oan be crossedover 
or under. 

Cotour: black. 


536 Uncroseable pipeline 
Apipeine uhich cannoibe crossed 
Cofour: black. 


S$? High toner 
Ahigh wer standing above he level of hlesurroundng trest Locaton Is at 
hecente ol ganity of he sym bal. 
Caour: black. 


538 Small toner 

An obvious $hcoing platiorm or seat of small tower (or a Tig. polniln some 
counties). Location Is ai hecente of gautyolihe symnba. 

Cour: black. 
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fdsaluie haigii accuracy Is o1liite siqiifcance on an ofen ®erng map On Te offer hand 
Importani fai fle map shows as comecihy a possible Nerelate haighi dtRrence between ne 
bouring fares. 


Accurate represeniatonoish ape k of geailm ponance tor Nerunner, because acorrect deialed © 
som eimes exagger aed pictire of helandiom k a essentalprecond ton tor mep reading Hour 
fhe nclu sion o12 1 of small detall musinoldsquise he oeral shapes. Drawing accuracyk otpam | 
Importance t anym ep user because lils doseayconnectd wih he rellabilty of he inal map 


% ageneralMle, hese specttica ion s sh ould be tlowed dosaly House, unen drautgasune | 
eaure, consideration musibe gven to It Immediate surroundings, andin order tolmprove egt 
dewatons irom he specited Ine wdfs can be Kieraed-seesecion 32 


24 Generalisation and leg bility 


Good orlen tering terran contains a large number and a gealranetyol eaures. Those which 
mosiessental ior ihe runnerin competion mus1be +s dected and presen ed on fe orlen kerign | 
Toatieve Nik, Insuch a way hal he mepls egbk andex yt Inempret ca bgephicgeneralse | 
Musi be employed. There are 1wo phases of generalsaton - selecthe generalisation and gra | 
generalkaton. 


Selecte generalsaton Is he decision 2 10 which detils and tatres should be presented on | 
Mep. Twolm poneniconsideratons con tbute ® fils decision - he importance o1 he teatire tom 
runners’ poini of wewand fs In tuence on fhe legibility ol He map. These two consideratons 
sometimes belncompaible, bul he dem and torlegbilltymusineerbe rdaxedin order to preer 
excess Olsmal details ad Raures on he map Theretorell ull be necessaryal Ne surveystac | 
adopim Inimum sizes 167 meny toes Ol detal. hese mh imum skesm ayvarysom eun atirom one! 
© anlofier accordng fo fle amcuntot detal h queston. However, consistency ls one o1 fe f | 
Importani qudites of he orentering mep, and iheetre hesame sdecte criteria musi be u | 
firoughoul tle map. : 
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Grephic generalsaton can greathy atiect ihe claryol he mep. Ampilicaton, dsplacement — 
exaggeration ve used to this end. 


Legbiltyrequires that he size o1symbols, line hicknesses and spacing between lines be base 
he perception otnom ad sigitin dayignht, In devising symbals, ail actors excep! fe distance betu | 
neighbouring symbols are considered 


The sRe ofthe smalesi®atire wich ull appear on he Map depends parihyon he gaphic qual 

of fe symbol (shape, tormal and colour) and party an ihe positon o1neighbouring symbas. | 
Iimmedaehyneigh bourng atures, which tke up More spaceon he mep New on ihe gound, | 
es senthal ihat the comectrelaton ships belween Nese and one neabyeaures xe dsomantl | 
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3 MAP SPECIFICATION 
3.1 Scaleand vatical interval : 


The scale for an orienteering mep ks 1:15,000 wih a4m contourh terval. in tat terrain acontour hte! 
of 24m may be used. | 
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404 Rough open land ‘alin scattered Tees 

Where Nere ae scatiered Tees In rough open land areas of white (or geen) 
should eppear n fle one. Such a wea may be generalised byushg a 
reguies patiern ollarge unite dots In he yellow screen. 

Cotaur: yallow 50% AOlines tM), white 30% (16.75 lines dom). 


405 Forest: easy running 
Open tresiuhere Nere Kb no hindrance t herunner 
Caour: white. 


406 For est slomrunning 

Marea Wh densetrees fo wus DIity) un ich reduces running 1002. HH - 30% 
o1 Normal speed. 

Codour: green 20% (40 lines tm). 


407 Undergrown: slomrunning 

mM area o1 dense Undergowih bul ofierulse good wsibiliy (ram bles, 
heather, Owbushes, nd hdudngeulbranches) ufich reduces running to 
ca 3 - SO of normal speed This symbol maynoibe combined wih 406or 
408. 

Colour: green 17% (13 lines m). 


408 For eat difficultto run 

Nn area Wi dense trees of Nickel (ow usbIity) which reducerunning 10 ca 
10 - 50% olnormal speed 

Colour: green 30% (40 lines £m). 


409 Undergro'nth: dificult to run 

fn area of dense undergowih bul oferwise good usibiily Grambles, 
heather, owbushes, nd hdudngculbranches) uhich reduces running to 
ca 10-Dsolnomalspeed This symbolm ayn ol be combined wih 406 o 
408. 

Colour: green 33% (e7 lines tm). 


410 Vege tition: ver ydifficult D run, Impaeeable 

MM area ol dense vegeRicn (ees of undergro wh) which Is barelypassable. 
Running reduced ca.0- 10% o1 noma speed 

Colour: green 100%. 


411 For estrinnable In one drection 

When a aeaoltoresiproudes good runningin one drecton bu 1less good 
In oners, whit stipes areletiin ihe screen symbal 10 show Ne drecton ot 
goodrunnhng. 

Colour: green. 


412 Crchad 
Land planted ulih tut Tees, bushes. 
Colour: yelo w 100% and geen 25% (12 Ines fem). 


413 Uneyad 
The lings maybe onentatd t show he direction of planing 
Colour: yelo w 100% and geen. 
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4 EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS 


Deiniiions ol map eaures and speciications tor he diausig of symbols awe gven In Ne tolor 
seciions. Symbols we classified Into 6 oalegorks - | 
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The shape ollandk sho un bymeans olvery de taled coniaus, adedbyme specials ymbols tors | 
Knolk, depressions, etc. This k complemented black by Ne symbok tor rock an dcith. Crlente | 
terran b nomalybestrepresented wih adm con tourinienrd. Mintend ol2sm maybe neces: 
In certain Types of Srran. ls noipermissitie to use dtleren 1intervals on Ne same mep. | 


Excessive use of torm lines should be avdided as fik will complicae fhe map and gwea Ww 
impression olhelghi dtterences. ihe represeniaion of an wea need a argenumberoltorm ol 
2 smaller con tour Intenal provides amore legble alternate. 


The reatve heighidterence beiween neighbouring tates musi De represen ted on Nema) 
accurately a possible. AdDsalulehelgniaccuracyls otless Imporiance. I1ls pemissible to ater | 
haigniotacontour signiyi hls willmprov fe representaton ofa tature. This deviation should 
Nnormalye xceed ce» of Ne contour Interval and aflen ion musibe paid to neignbowdn gleatre 


101 Contour 

Ane joining point of equal height. The sian dard ver foal ni tenal betu 
con tours Is 5 metres. 

Colour: broun. 


102 Ndex contour 

Every iff contour snoukid be draun wth a ihicker line. This Is an ald 
qUICA assessment of helgh iditleren ce and fle meral shape of he gol 
Where one of Nese con tours colncides wil an aeaotsmal Analls of dep 
slons, imaybe shoun with anorma contour line. | 
Colour: brown. 


103 Form line 

en inermedatecontour line. Form Ines aweused uheremcrein tormaton 
be gven abou Ihe shape ol he gaound Theyere used onlyuhere repre 
Bion Is NO1possibde Wh ordiner ycon tours. Cniiyon e form ine ma 
beiween neighbou fing contours. 

Colour: brown. 


104 Siope line 
Aope lines maybe Waun on he lo ver side ota contour Ine, eg along ih¢ 
of are-entanior In a depression. Theyareu sed onhy uhere fi Is neces 
b daltyfe lal of he ground 

Colour: Drown. 
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APPENDIX A. 
INTERNATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR ORIENTEERING MAPS 


307 Hino “ater chained 

Anaura o men-made mings wate channel which may contain water only 
iInfermttien 1\¢ 

Colour: bue. 


308 Narromr mash 

Amash o Tickle of wate which Is bonarow be shoun wh symbal 310 
(ess Nan ca. Sm wide). 

Colour: bue. 


$09 Uncrossablemarsh 

Amarrsh uhict is uncrossable of dangerous tor ihe mnner. ABlack tine sur- 
rounds Nesynbd. 

Colour: bue, black. 


$10 P§arsh 

Acrossabke marsh wh 3 dsincl edge. Symbol 310 may be combined wih 
symbol 403 for deanyopen marshes. For densely wooded marshes symbol 
310m aybe com bined with symbols 406-410 Thesmallesimarsh should be 
shoun by atleasi1U0 IInes on Nem ep. 

Colour: blue (uit yellowsyeen). 


311 Ndistnctmash 

fn indkin ctor seasonatm ash or xeact g adual Tans Mion fom marsh tm 
Gound, uh ich Is crossable. The edgek generalyindsincl andthe vegetaton 
similar © 1haiol he sumounding ground Sywnbdal 311maybecombhed wt 
symbol 403 tor deanyopen bul ndisincimashes. Therem aybe occasions 
unere 111s eppropfae io use symbol 311 whh symbol 401. For densely 
wooded marshes symbol 311maybe combn ed whh the symbols 406-4 10. 
Colour: blue (uth ylowdyeen). 


S12 Vel 
Velb endoaptre springs, which ae deatyusble on ihe gound. 
Colour: bue. 


313 Spring 

The sou fee of astream witha dsinciou flow The s ynballs offen tated 1 open 
douns iream. 

Colour: bue. 


$14 Special nae feature 

Aspedal smal uatr faure. The detniton ofthe symbol musi aways be 
gvenin he mep legend 

Colour: bue. 
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114 Small depresgion 

Sm ash alown aratdepres sions andholo us minimum dametes 2m) w 
caninolbe shown to scale Dycon tours werepreseniedbyasemicide A 
mum depih tom he sumounding gound should be Im. Locafon k theca 
A gavtyoihesynbol which ts olen eed ionorh. Synbdal 115 kh use 
mMen-m ade pit. 

Colour: brown. 


115 Plt 

At adhdes wih dsinci steep sides which cannot be shoun 10 scab 
symbol 106 minimum dameter 2m). Ait ufih any other shape flan rc 
shoutd be shoun bycon tours. RAnimum deph tom tesumoundng gc 
should be im. Locaton k fle centeoigaulyot fe symbol which Is of 
hed ono. 

Colour: bro un. 


116 Broten ground 

Mm areaciptorknolk which b tooln tea’ to be shoun h detall The der 
O1 dots may varyaccording fo fe detal on the qgound. 

Codour: brown. 


117 Special ianddrm feaure 

This sym bot can be used tor a special smaltiandiorm eaure. The detn 
of fle sym bol musi be gyen tn te m ep tegena 

Colour: brown, 


118 Spotha git 

Spot heigits are used tor herougi assessment of height dtterences. 
heigiils Qven 1o he nesresimete. he ligures xeorenkedb hens 
Water bevels areghen wtiou1ihe dot 

Colour: Diack. 


42 Rock andboudes 
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Roca, Is 3 special calegoryol tend form. The Inclusion of rock gies ut 
Intormaton aboul danger and mnnabilty a well a proldng eaure: 
Meapreadh g and conirot point. Rock is shown In black to dsinguish 11 
landioms ta tres. The ou fine of Ne wn bol sh ouldaccuratelyrepresenr 
shape o1 fle roca ace projected on alcrizon a Pane. Care musi De the 
Mahe sure fl atrocks featres suct as ath agree wh ihe shape and tallo” 
gound shoun bycontours or form thes. 


201 Mpgesable cll f 

Mm impassable at, uanryor earf bank Gee 106) & shoun utih a Q3¢ 
line anddoun war diags sho uingit uttexieni Tom Ne topineto he bot 
Gs Maybeomiited Hi space ts short eg. narow passages Delween ait 
passage should be diaun with a width of af leas1Q3 mm). The tags 
extend over an areasym bol represening detal Immedatelybelow tes 
face. When arock face drops straightin to water mak ngit IM possible to 5 
under fe cilti aong he waters edge, he bank line Is omitied a he 
should deanye send over he bank Ine. 

Colour: Black. 
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APPENDIX A. 
INTERNATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR ORIENTEERING MAPS 


22 Roct pillaraci ffs 

hh hecase olunusud Raures such asrock pillas ormasshedith o& giganic 
boulders, he rocks Maybesho unin plan shape Wh cullags. Actual sizem ay 
varyaccodng to heheghtotine roc. 

Colour: black. 


203 Paseable roci face 

ASMal ver toa rock 1ace (Mininum heighiim) Is shoun ultincultags. ihe 
rection 01 I O1 he rock 1ace K Not apparent irom ihe coniouss, short1ags 
should be draun in he drecton of he Ril 

Coiour: blaca. 


204 Rociy pit 

Rock ypit, holes ormineshats which m ayconstu a denger  inerunner. 
Locaiion kb he centeoigrautyoi he symbai, unich Is onenated b norh. 
Colour: blaca. 


205 Cave 

Acave k represented by he same symbol as arocky pit i ihis came he 
$m bol should be aleniated b fe slope as N doated oppasite. he cen Te ot 
Jawiyol he symbol marks Ne opening. 

Coiour: black. 


206 Boulder 

Asmal dkinciboulder (ninmumheagiiim). Everyboulder marked on he 
map should be Imm ediatelyidenttatie on he gound 

Colour: blact. 


20? Lage boulder 
A partcuknylarge and dsinciboulder. 
Colour: blaca. 


208 Boulder fleld 

Al area umich Is covered wtih somanyhtocks of stone haliheycannoibe 
meakedindud alyk shoun wih sold non-equilateralinanges. Amhimum 
of 1wo Tangles sh culdbe used (one onhyNused wih oher roca teatres). he 
going Is Indcated by he densiiyot he rilanges. 

Colour: blaca. 


209 Boulder cluster 

AsmMal distinc! qoup o1 boulders $0 closely Gustred togefier hat hey 
cannoibem ahedindivdually Thesymbdls anequilatral angie orlen tated 
tb he nonrih. 

Colour: blaca. 


210 Stony ground 

Sionyorrocky gound which atlecs golngshquidbeshoun on hemap The 
Got should be randomlydstbuted wh densityaccordng tb fe ancunt of 
rOCh. For large wea a screen may be used (see table pz) 

Colour: blaca. 
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211 Cpen sandy ground 

AM area olsotisandygroundorgaya Wh no vegetaion nd whererut 
Is slow Wherean area ofsandyg ound Is open bul mnningis good Nissi 
a open lend (401402). 

Colour: Hack 10% (24 lines om) and yaiow 50% AOlines tm). 


212 Bare roc 

Atalaeaotrock uthoulearh or vegetation Is shoun as barerock. An 
Of rock COVETeEd WIN Gass, Moss Of Ofher low vegetaion Is shoun a 
land #01 AOC} 

Colour: Hack 30% (4 lines tem) or gey 


43 Waterand marsh 
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This gou pind des both open unter andspeda hpes of vegetation ca, 
by he presence of water Marsh} The ciassitcaton Is Important tbeca 
Indicates ihe degree ofhindrance 10 he unner ndprovde eatites to, 
reading and control points. Ablac’ line round a water Pauren doaks { 


cannol be crossed under noma weather conditions. mh ay countle 
Patires Ils td In ihls secton mayonlycontan water h some seasons. 


S01 Lale | 
Large areas ol water are shown wen ull colour or a dolscreen of al least* 
Smal areas of water should be shown win wil colour. Ablack bank 
Indicates Halihe eaure cannoibe crossed. 2 
Colour: be, black. 


2 Pond 
Where Nielakeor pondis smaller fan imnr on he paintedmap, fe bent 
Is omttled. 

Colour: bue. 


SOS Vetrhole 
AWater-tled pi or an aea of wate unich Is HosmMal to be shown 1s 
Location k he centeot gravityot he symbai, wh ich Is Onentatkd to ni: 
Cdour: ble. 


304 Uncrossapie rluer : 

AN uncrossable river op canal is aun ulin back bank lines. The bank, 
awe broken ata tord. | 
Colour: blue, back. 


$05 Crogeable ‘natercourse 
Actosseble watercourse, minimum 2m uéde. The wih of watercourses | 
4m wide should be sho wn © scak. 
Coiour: blue 


306 Croseable small natercour se 
Acrossable watycourse Ndudhng a maja Panage dich) less than 
wide. 


Codour: bue 
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INTERNATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR ORIENTEERING MAPS 


105 Contour value 

Contour valu es ee often Inclu ded to aid assessm entol lage helgt1ditter- 
en ces. The yere Inserted In fe Inde xcontours fh positions wiere olher Geral 
Is Nol COScured. The igures sh ould be ofentatedso fal the opottie igre 
Is On He higie sideo1ihe con tur. 

Colour: broun. 


106 Earth ban 
Asleep earth bank Is an abrupi change In groundievel wiich can be ceafly 


isin gikh ed tom I sumoundings, e.g. gravel of sandplt, road andrall way 
culings of embankment. The1ags shouldsh own e1ull exient ofthe slope, but 
maybe om ited I1 1wo banks are close foge her. Mpasseble banks shouldbe 
craun wh symbol 201 (mpassable citi} 

Colour: brown. 


107 Ea hh nal 
Dis inci earth vail 
Colour: broun. 


108 Smal earth ‘nail 
Apartyuined eah vallmaybe shoun wh a dashediine. 
Colour: brown. 


109 Erodon guily 

én erosion quihy or Tench unich Is 0 small to be shown Dbysynbol 106 Is 
shoum bya singe ine. The Ine wih refect ihe size ol he guily Malmum 
Gepih im. The end of feline Is polnied. 

Colour: brown. 


110 Small erosion gully 
Asmal erosion gultyor Tench. Maimum deph 04m. 
Colour: broun. 


111 Kndl 

Knolls are sho un wih con tourlines. Aprom nen ikn oll alin gbeiween con tour 
lines merystilbe represented byacontour line ithe deviation tom he actual 
contour level b less lan 23%. Smaller of fatier Anolk should beshoun wtih 
form ines. 

Colour: broun. 


112 Small inoll 

Asm al obWous mound of rockyhnol which cannot bedraun to scde witha 
con tour (dam eter oimoundiess ian ca 3m} Knolls olanyon ef sh ape than 
round should be shoun by contours. The haigiio1 he Knall should be a 
mhhimum of im tom thlesurroundng gound. 

Codicur: bro wn. 


11S Depresaion 

Depressions ae sho un wih contours of fonm lines and slope lines. Prominent 
Gepressions iain gbelween con tour Ines maybe represen ted bya contour 
Inelihfedevaion tom fhe acivalcon tour evel bk less an 23. Smaller or 
shallo wer depressions shouldbeshoun byiorm ines. 

Colour: broun. 
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44 Yegetation 


The representation of wgetaton Is Im portan 1 10 fe orlen er Decauseliateck manabiltyandlt 
prowdes features tor mapreadng 


COLOUR 

The basic principe Is 5 tollows: 

- mfilterepresenk mnnabdle torest 

- yellonrepresent open areas duidedin tose vera categories. 

- green represent fhe density ol he tores1 acconding to Ns mann ability and Is dhided ntose. 
categories. 


RUNNABILITY 

White represen & typlcallyopen runnable tores1 tor he peyficuler hype ol terrain. fino periol he to 
Is runnadle ihen no untle sh ould appear on ihe map. 

The runnabliltydepend on Nenature of he 1ores1 (densityoi Tees rush wood and undergot 
bracken, bram bies, netles, 61.) buidoes nol the accounloimasnes, stonygroundet. unin 
shoun byseparate symbols. 


Punnablittyin torestis divided in 10 4 categories 
acoorrdng torunning speed speed ihrougi 
typicalhy open munn able tores1 kb, tor exam ple, 
3minam, Ne tdlowng rato apply 








open fores1 = 80- 100% )§=—s 3 - 6m 155. Am 
slowrun 50-80%  6m1%-10mam 
Giikulitorun 10-% 10 - 50 minam 
1 0- 10% >Dmham 
MOTE :. dierientio fo. 
‘Ore eines) mmo’ 
He ace bf 1.45000." 
“A grands ‘ane 41 
Joe bel 
401 Open land 
Cultvatediand ikids, meadous, grassland et wihoul Tees, otlernge 
running 
Colour: yelo w 


402 Open land wth scattered trees 
Meadows wh scattered trees or bushes, wh gass orsimilar gound o 


oltering easyrunning. rysmall eas ae shoun 2s open land (401). 
Colour: yelo wD» (16.75 lInes bm} 


403 Rough open land 

Heat, m coftand, idled areas, new yplaniedareas (rees lower tan o2. 
or olher generally open land wih rou gi ground vegetation, heather o1 
Jass. Symbol 403 maybe combined wih synbols 407 and 409 1 sI 
reduced runn abiity 

Colour: yelo WO % (40 Ines fom). 
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Printing 


2 enn gmap mu sibe printed on good, possibiy waterrestiant, paper (waigitsO0- 120 gsm). 
e In up 1 Scolouss dependng on he catograph yand he nature of Ne terrain covers. 


Yowe musibe 1aken ensure en exactreglsta ol colours. On amap printedin several colours 
urse planner musi have he cppar unity chects heregsta wa supermposed crosses In he 
nhicoours. hemaxmum accepwble ena is 0.2 mm 


Itydepen d& on the correci ch dice of colours. The tolown grecommendatons are Intended to 
¥GZeM aps as MUCH a possibve. The ahlernatve colour given can beusedin preterence to ihe 
mended colou fs, since he ulim ate choice ol colour also depend on hes fucwre olihe eran. 
commendations ae gven in he PMS sytem (Pantone Matching System} 


Colour PHS number Alternative 
Black Process black 
Brown 471 
Yello w 136 122 129 
Bue 239 
Green 1 
Grey 428 427 
vole 1 Purple 
-&gerscalemaps 


41 1:10,000m aybe produ ced tor 1woreasons, (2) tor geaterlegbility or (b) tor special hes 
ain. 


Naps nhere greats legibility Is required 


maybe maps ol smallareas lobe used te Tanng tor Intoducioryand schod evenk. They 
>COMpPetion Maps tor dider and younger age qoups unere readng Me Hes and small symbols 
es a problem. 


Maps Musibe draun wih Ines, line screens ends ynbol dm ensions 50% greaier fan those 
11:15,000maps. “Where practical hesame dolscreens as used af 1:15,000 ull Que he mos! 
Mapandee herelare t be preierred hn practcedaung he axtwork a 1:7,000 torreducton 
000 ull ve he comect dimensions Ii he same ariwom Is reduced to 1:10.000. maybe more 
ra and cheaper toproduce a 1:10,000 version byenliargh gihe 1:14, 000 fim negates positives. 


10,c00 maps fhe spacing ofgnd Ines should be “mm which represent 20m on he ground 
~aion here t Usualya progression of scales Tom 1:2,500 to 1:3.000 10 1:10,000 Rep: al ery 
cales such as 1:2,500 wil clearly conlan More detal such as playground equipment Line 
slons tor 1:10,000 maps should aso be uwedio hese maps. 

Spedal terran 
>plonal cases, where temadn Is extremelycomple s andl1h Nol possible to draw he essen 1a 


11 1:17, 000, 2 1:1Q000 Map drawn wih 1:15,000 dimensions Is pemissble. For internatona 
- he use ollage scales Musi be epprovedby Ne IOF. 
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414 Of stinct cult vation boundary 

The boun daryoiculihatediand utien nolshow wih oter symbols (te 
uall, pati, ec) & shown uth a back Ine. Apemaneniboundarybetu, 
Atlerenitpes ol culfveted land Is ato shown Wh ht synbal. 
Colour: black. 


415 Cul 1 wed land 

Cultvated land which t seesonallyou Forbounds die bb gowngcrops 
be shown wh 2 black dol screen. 

Colour: yellow 100%, black 5, 


416 Distinct vegetation boundary 
Ads1ncl tresledge of ver yds inci vegelaton boundary ufihin he s 
Colour: black. 


417 ndistinct vegetation bounds y 

ndsinci boundanes beiween areas of green, yelowor white ae sh 
witoula Ine. The edge ol fe area & shown onlybyine change In cada! 
do1 screen. 


Symbols 418 and 419 can beused tor specia small vegetaton eares. 


418 419 Specia vegetation features 
0% =0 we 
ft “K-00 Geinlton olthe synbal musi be ghen h hemaplegend 
Colour: green. 
45 Manmade features | 


The track nei uo, provides Importaniintormaton tor ihe runner and he« 
sifoaton mus1be ceanyrecogitsablie on te map. Partkulerlyimporian 
hecompetiionts hecdasslicaton ol smalier pats. Accountmus ibetakel 
alyol he widh, bul dso of how obvous he pati & to the runner. | 
One man-made teaures are also Mportan! bof tor mep readng any 
contd ponk. 


301 Noprnvay 

Afoad Wh two high ways tor he use olmotor Taliconly The space betu 
heblacs lines musibe tled wh brown 60- 100%) 

Colour: blact, and brown 50-100 (40 lines £m). 


We Major road 

Road wider ihan 5 m. The space belween fhe black Ines must be fled: 
bro un (30-100%)} Aroad under constucton (symbols 301, Me and‘ 
Maybe shown with broken lines. 

Colour: black and brown 40-100 (40 Ilnes £m). 


S03 Minor road 

Foad 3- Sm udde. The space between fhe biacs lines musibe tled 
brown [50- 100%). 

Colour: black and brown 90-100, (40 lines om). 


S04 Road | 
Aman tah ed roadsu table tor Motor vehides In all wah er less Tan an & 
Colour: black. 


APPENDIX A. 
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imensions of map symbols 


somm endedihaian ofenteringm apis surveyed en ddra un at 1:7,500 - uice Ne prn ing scak. 
reducton ratios maybe used When saibng af:1ratok noma. 
gions In thig boo! we gluen at he printed scale of 1:15,000 


ewdhs webasedon he mictonom pen sizes. Alline widths and synbol dmensions musi 
d Whin 20% of ther specified vale. Deviations trom te nominal xalue Musionlybe used to 
elegblitx Certan minimum dimensions mus1ako be abserved. These are based on both 
g echnology and te need tor legibility 


{UM DIVENSIONS 
Jap bel ween 1Wo ine lines of he same colour, In brown of Diack: 0.15 mm. 
smales1 gap between 1wo tive lines: O25 mm. 
s1 rock face symbol: 0.6 mm 
sisteam of dich symbol: 0.6 mm. 
les1 bend in contour (spur of reentany: 0.25 mm from cen te to cente of ihe ines). 
1&1 wea OIMASHN: af leas1 Iwo Ines wih a engh of O35 mm. 
#51 dotediine: a1leas11u0 dot. 
Rsidashed ine af asi lwo dashes. 
lsiaeaenciasedbya dotted line 15mm Mlaneer) wth 3 dots. 
les1areaolcolour 
Blue geen, gey or yellow full colour: O Smm< 
Black doi screen: 0 Snm* 
Blue, geen of yelowdolscreen: 1.0 mm< 


tressm ale hen he dmensions above musibe atier exaggerated or omitied dependingon 
>For nol hey we o1 signifcance to fe orlenteer. When 2 eatre Is enlaged nagibouring 
2$ musi be dsplaced so thal he conecirdaihe posiions ae maintan ed. 


ENS 

*ON, OPEN areas, Marshes, etc areshoun wih dota line screens. The tilowing 1 up tables Ils4 
mmissble combinations o1 screens end ihe commerda aralabiity of screens to mee he 
cafons. Some counties have prodiced special orlen ker g screens. 


rken qound 116 Broken qound O Penmlied comthnahas 
lon, ground | fete lon, ground 
Acrovabse mars | | fs Urmrowabie marsh 


lars wie. $10 Marsh 


imi marsh mel | | $1) indadrcr marsh 

pen land Se 401 Open land 

peri and, 4 aarered irees | jal | [a] | 400 Open land, + anlered irees 

ough open land | [olo] | [4s Rough openung 

ve WAN seaslered iret falo} | | js we AE sanered Fees 
oreH, Hownrun 


néergroweh, sheen 
crew, 4I8cna © MUA 
Aéergresh, @ikuliio nn 
eqe ation, Iku 


Joie ee 


6] 
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516 Rallwvay 
Afalway or otter knd ofraled track (tam uay Imch uy et). 
Cdlour: black. 


517 Poner line 
Power Iine, cable way or sKllIfL ~The bers Indicate fle exaci locaton of 


pyons. 
Cdiour: black. 


518 Hajor power line 
Maor power lines shouki be drawn with 2 double line. 
Colour: black. 


513 Tunnd 

A way under roak, raluans, et. uhich maybe used by fle mnner. ° 
symbol k used uhetier or not he and has 3 Tack leadng tolt 
Calour: Black. 


920 Stone vuill 
A stone wal or $00 & taced Dana. 
Colour: black. 


S21 Pulned spne all 
Aluhed stone wal mMaybeshoun bya dashediine. 
Colour: DIaca. 


S22 Hgh stone nail 
Aste wal higher hen Co 1.5M, noicrdsable 0 the nerage orien ke 
Colour: black. 


S2S Fence 
& wooden or wire fence less Manca. 1.5 m high. 
Cdlour: black. 


S24 Rulned fence 
Ambhed tence maybe shoun wih 3dashed ihe. 
Calour: black. 


S25 Hgh tence 

Aboarded or wire tence higher Han ca 145M, not cossable b Ne ave 
orlenteer, eg deer tence. 

Colour: black. 


S26 Cosang point 

Al Ways Trough of over high fences or walls musibe Nn dcated. The s\n 
may aso beused tr agate Hrough of stle oerastone wal (HOjorak 
(323} 

Colour: black. 


S2? Bullding 
Abulldngls shoun utihit qound pln so ty as Hescalepermils. 
Colour: Diack. 


APPENDIX A. 
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>2Mapper, he task Is ANOuNg Wich eatures 1 Map and how trepresenifiem. Aconthuing 539 Calrn 
>mentin he sporiisim ponanttor abasicunderstndng ol herequrement tr heonentaing Carn, memonalsitoneorboundarystone pr atig poniinsome count 
is conten | te need tor accuracy Nelevel of detal and abme al need tor legbiity In ~O 0.1% more han 05m high. 

Colour: black. 
ork ere 

240 Fodder rach 
2nteering Map Is a detailed tpographicmap. The mep musi contain the eatires uhichare 1.0 Adder rack which & tee standing of bull on 10 2 fee. Location Is a° 
$on he gound t a competi atrunning speed Mmusishow every eatire which could fh LOI eg 0.175 centre of gravity o1 the symbol. For land access reasons Nese may 
ceM ep reading or rou Choice - land forms, rock eaures, groun dsurace, runnabiitty main om Itied. 
5%, hyrogapny setiem entandindudiad bulldngs, Nepah and Tack network, other ines of Colour: black. 


uNibaton and atures used Tom the poh 101 ve wotnaugaton. 
541,542 Speda man-made features 





ape ol hegaund & ome of he mos1 Mporiani aspects ofan orlen kerngmap. The comect use A 0.870 Speda Man-Made eatures are shoun Wh Nese symbols. The deinttio 
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APPENDIX B. 
ABILITY ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Virtual Environments and Navigation in Natural Environments 
Questionnaire 


Name 
Age 


Sex M/F 


1. How many Orienteering Events have you participated in during your life (include military land 
navigation events) 


a. Less than 12 
b. Between 13 and 24 
c. Greater than 24 


2. How many events have you participated in within the last year? 


a. Less than 12 
b. Between 13 and 24 
c. Greater than 24 


3. What skill level would you consider yourself? 


a. Beginner - You navigate to a control mainly on well-traveled trails and fields. You go 
out of your way to be safe. 


b. Intermediate - Distinct handrails and catching features. You rely on very distinctive 
handrails (roads, trails, streams, ridges, etc.) to get you into the vicinity of the control 
and then rely on catching features (a prominent feature that alerts you as to where 
you are on your intended route). OR in the absence of handrails you rely on large 
catching features to get you into the control. 

c. Advanced - Catching features. You use handrails if available but more often you will 
use catching features of all types and size to guide you into the control. 


4. lf you are part of an official ranking system, how are you ranked? 


5. Are you currently experiencing any health problems that may impair your performance today? 
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APPENDIX C. 


PARTICIPANT MAP 
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APPENDIX D. 


ORIENTEERING MAP LEGEND EXPLANATION 


About the Orienteering Map 


All maps are generalizations. They use symbols to portray actual features on the earth’s 
surface. Not all features are represented with the same precision. Discrete non-vegetation items 
are plotted on the map in the exact location they are in the actual environment, whereas 
vegetation boundaries (unless indicated with a distinctive dotted line) are not meant to represent a 
clean break from one type of vegetation to another. Rather this line separating one vegetation 
area from another is a generalization of where one type more or less ends and another more or 
less begins. The line separating the two can best be thought of as a blurry line where the two 
types of vegetation intermingle. The below guide will help you determine the specific limitations of 
each symbol on the orienteering map. 


Building - Buildings in the area are of several types: 


a. Latrines - most common building, tan in color, approx. size 3 x 8 meters 

b. Shelters - second most common building, green wood, roofed, no walls, approx. size 3 x 8 
meters 

c. Admin. - field office and shack, black with gold trim, 8 x 8 meters and 2 x 2 meters respectively 


Open Sandy Ground - a significant patch of sand that will slow running 
Open ground - dirt, hard pack, free of grass and other vegetation. 


Undergrowth walk - immature chaparral or oak, dense stands of bushes, incomplete overlap of 
two distinct areas of fight which allow restricted passage along that overlap, other plants that 
prevent running. 


Fight - mature chaparral or immature oak in such density that passage through is very difficult, 
running impossible 


Forest walk - oak forest with patchy undergrowth, low lying tree limbs or tree density that 
prevents running from being sustained 


Forest slow run - oak forest fairly free of undergrowth, but with low lying limbs or tree density that 
makes sustained running difficult. 


Rough open ground - grass covered ground, possibly with scattered (avoidable) undergrowth. 
Note that there are a few locations that have what appears to be old jeep trails but are 
portrayed as rough open ground. Sometimes the distinction between one or the other 
blurs. If in doubt refer to other more distinctive features (contour lines, etc.) to determine 
your location. 


Shallow depression - most likely an old decaying foxhole position or other man made excavation 
where the banks have eroded to create a bowl-like depression of 1 - 3 feet below surrounding 
ground. 


Misc. object - a manmade feature, rubble, derelict military equipment, or other item whose exact 
description is only provided if it is the location of a control 


Pit - an old foxhole or likely other man made pit that has steep vertical walls and may be 
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reinforced with wood, depth from 2 - 5 ft. Note that there will be many pits in the area that are 
not depicted on the map. The pits that are depicted are accurate. 


Telephone poles - wood poles (if bearing wire it will be noted on map) approx. 25 - 30 ft in height 
Concrete pad - old concrete tent pad extending from 2 - 5 inches above ground level 


Tree - a tree or large bush (could be two or more trees growing close together — forming an 
unbroken single canopy -- if the trees are small) 


Rootstock - a dead or overturned tree 

Troop training device - a bunker or other man made item built for training soldiers 
Vegetation boundary - the edge of a vegetation type 

Gully or Ditch - ranging from a shallow 1 ft deep gully to 5 ft deep military trench 


Jeep Trail - a road more suitable for 4 x 4 vehicles due to width restriction and/or ruts. May be 
distinctive and worn or in some places overgrown with grass but still containing ruts. 


Paved Road - a surfaced all weather road 
Road - a sandy or dirt road wide and level enough for 2 wheel drive vehicles 


Indistinct Path - a path that is in the process of being overgrown with only intermittent marks on 
the ground that indicate that it was once a well traveled path 


Narrow Ride - a linear break in the forest that may have once been a jeep trail but now is 
overgrown with grass and lacks telltale wheel ruts 


Path - a foot or bike path. 
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APPENDIX E 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF COURSE AREA 
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APPENDIX F. 


THE COURSE’S MOST PROBABLE ROUTES. 


What follows below is an analysis of the some of the most probable routes to a given 
control. They do not represent the only ways of getting to a control but the most likely routes 
chosen by participants based upon my orienteering experience and knowledge of the terrain. 
They are listed to better illustrate Orienteering conventions such as handrails and catching 
features by putting them into the context of the course. They will also serve as a basis for 
comparison and discussion of the actual routes planned and later run by participants. As can be 
seen by the breakdown of routes, all controls possess at least one beginner's route. Intermediate 
and advanced routes are delineated from each other by the proportion of handrails to catching 
features. If there are more handrails as compared to catching features than the route is 
intermediate. The opposite is true if there are more catching features to handrails. When 
classifying routes taken by participants in the study, if an exact match for a participant’s route 
could not be found from the below list then the route was examined within the context of its use of 
handrails (including what type) and catching features and assigned a route designation that 
correlated with the same level of difficulty for the routes on that control (beginner, intermediate, 
advanced). 


A. Control 1. 
ip Beginner 
a) Gigling Road west to jeep trail 
b) Jeep Trail south by east by south to building 
c) Control on NW corner of building 
a Beginner 
a) Watkin's Gate Cutoff to indistinct path. 
b) Indistinct path southwest up hill to jeep trail 
c) Jeep Trail west to building 
d) Control on NW corner of building 
3. Intermediate 
a) West through plotted individual trees (catching features) 
b) Handrail rough open ground south to junction indistinct path and 
jeep trail 
c) Jeep Trail west to building (catching feature) 
d) Control on NW corner of building 
4. Advanced 
a) West through plotted individual trees 
b) Follow runnable forest southwest 
GC) Try to hit small rough open gap by keeping walkable forest to left 
shoulder 
d) use forest fight to west as catching feature if needed 
e) Control on NW corner of building 
f) Use jeep trail for catching feature if control is missed 
5. Advanced 
a) Go straight at control from start 
5. Control 2. 
1. Beginner 
a) Jeep trail northwest to building 
b) Follow open ground to west and look for rough open clearing 
going northwest (handrail) 
Cc) Follow rough open clearing northwest looking for pit 
d) Control in pit 
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2. Intermediate 
a) Jeep trail northwest to building 
b) Go straight at control (WSW) from building 
3. Advanced 
a) Set out on straight line directly for control 
b) Hit open ground and look for building on the right and rough open 
break on the left. (Catching feature) 
Cc) Follow rough open clearing northwest looking for pit 
d) Control in pit 
Control 3. 
le Beginner 
a) Head northwest and get out onto Gigling Road 
b) Take Gigling Road west to jeep trail junction with telephone pole 
Cc) Take jeep trail southeast to convergence of two Jeep trails 
d) Head southwest into tree grove looking for control 
(1) Use building as catching feature 
(2) Use open ground to west as backup catching feature 
e) Control hanging from tree limb 
Za Advanced 
a) Head straight at control; use jeep trail prior to control as catching 
feature 
b) Head southwest into tree grove looking for control 
(1) Use building as catching feature 
(2) Use open ground to west as backup catching feature 
C) Control hanging from tree limb 
Control 4. 
1. Beginner 
a) Head southwesterly and try to get on jeep trail headed in same 
direction 
b) Take jeep trail to junction 
Cc) Take jeep trail southeast to junction 
d) Take southerly fork to next junction 
e) Take fork to northwest 
f) Once beyond patches of fight leave trail and start looking for 
control 
g) Control ts in pit 
a Beginner 
a) Turn around and go back to jeep trail to the east 
b) Take jeep trail southwest to junction 
Cc) Take fork to the south to another junction 
d) Take fork to the west to next junction 
e) Take southerly fork to next junction 
f) Take fork to northwest 
g) Once beyond patches of fight leave trail and start looking for 
control 
h) Control is in pit 
3. Intermediate 
a) Go south towards road junction 
b) Get on road and take to junction 
Cc) Take road west to other road junction 
d) Handrail around fight to west coming down through small patch 
of fight into control 
4. Advanced 
a) Head straight at control expect to hit jeep trail that runs NW to SE 
(catching feature) 
b) Hit trail and then thread way through scattered fight 
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Cc) Emerge into center of depression and rough open ground, 
(catching feature) look for pit 


d) Control is in pit 
Control 5. 
i Beginner 
a) Move back out onto jeep trail 
b) Take trail west to trail junction 
Cc) Take trail WNW up to misc object 
d) From misc. object go straight at control 
2 Intermediate 
a) Move directly at control 
b) Use Gigling Road as catching feature if miss on control 
Cc) Control is in center of clearing 
3 Advanced 
a) Move directly at control 
b) Use southwesterly linear clearing as catching feature 
Cc) Follow clearing NW right into control 
d) Use Runnable forest along Gigling as catching feature in case of 
miss 
Control 6. 
1. Beginner 
a) Move out onto Gigling Road and take it westerly to junction with 
dirt road 
b) Move down dirt road (south) to junction with jeep trail 
Cc) Take jeep trail to east look for concrete rubble 
d) Move southeast through runnable forest 
e) Look for control on concrete pad 
2. Beginner 
a) Move straight at control and hit jeep trail 
b) Go southwest on Jeep trail to junction with another jeep trail 
Cc) Take jeep trail westerly and look for concrete rubble 
d) Move southeast through runnable forest 
e) Look for control on concrete pad 
3. Intermediate 
a) Move south to junction of two jeep trails (catching feature) 
b) Handrail jeep trail southeasterly to clearing (catching feature) 
Cc) Handrail clearing to the west 
d) Hit fignt going west (catching feature) and move south 
e) Handrail fight (keeping it on right shoulder) into control 
f) Look for control on concrete pad 
4. Advanced 
a) Move straight at concrete rubble (aiming off technique) use jeep 
trail as catching feature and handrail 
b) Move southeast through runnable forest 
C) Look for control on concrete pad 
Control 7. 
ip Beginner 
a) Move back out onto east west jeep trail 
b) Go west to junction of jeep trail and dirt road 
Cc) Take dirt road south to junction with four jeep trails 
d) Take jeep trail east by northeast 
e) Look for second linear break in vegetation (indistinct path) 
f) Take indistinct path (handrail) to ditch 
g) Follow ditch to its end 
h) Control at east end of ditch 
2: Intermediate 
a) Move through rough open ground easterly to jeep trail (catching 


Tes) 


feature) 


b) Follow jeep trail (handrail) to junction with other jeep trail by 
building 
Cc) Locate telephone poles and follow wire (handrail) south easterly 
d) Hit fight and turn west and follow fight boundary into ditch 
(handrail) 
e) Control at east end of ditch 
o. Advanced 
a) Move through rough open ground easterly to jeep trail (catching 
feature) 
b) Take jeep trail to curve where it turns east (hand rail) 
Cc) Leave jeep trail and head straight for control use east west jeep 
trail as checkpoint (catching feature) 
d) Aim off to east side of ditch and go southeast (telephone wires to 
east as catching feature to prevent drifting too far east) 
e) Use fight as catching feature 
f) Hit fight and turn west and follow fight boundary into ditch 
g) Control at east end of ditch 
4. Advanced 
a) Move straight at control 
b) Use jeep trail junction as attack point 
Cc) From attack point take offset route to west part of ditch 
d) Follow ditch to east and find control at end of ditch 
Control 8. 
1. Beginner 
a) Handrail fight to the east till hitting the jeep trail 
b) Follow jeep trail northerly through intersection to sharp curve to 
the east 
Cc) Once at sharp curve to east turn off trail to west and look for 
control in clearing 
d) Control located in clearing 
2. Intermediate 
a) Handrail fight to telephone poles 
b) Take telephone poles NW back to jeep trail junction 
Cc) Follow jeep trails east to next junction 
d) Take jeep trail north 
e) Leave jeep trail and move directly at control 
Sh Advanced 
a) Move directly at control (avoiding forest walk) use jeep trail 
junction as catching feature 
b) From jeep trail junction aim off to east of control at sharp curve 
to east of jeep trail keeping eyes open for control in clearings 
C) Use same trail as Beginner route as catching feature (for drift) 
Finish 
1. Beginner 
a) Move back out to jeep trail just to east of control 8 
b) Take trail south to four way junction with other trails (handrail) 
C) Take southeasterly running trail to trail fork 
d) Take northeasterly running fork to five way junction (handrail) 
e) Take northwesterly running trail keeping eyes open for small 
break in fight to the east (catching feature) 
f) Take indistinct path into clearing and hook to north 
g) Control on east edge of clearing 
2 Intermediate 
a) Move back out to jeep trail just to east of control 8 
b) Move off trail using rough open to move closer to control 
Cc) Take rough open out onto jeep trail which runs NE to SW 
d) Take trail to junction with North South jeep trail 
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e) follow jeep trail looking for indistinct path 


f) Take indistinct path into clearing and hook to north 

g) Control on east edge of clearing 

Advanced 

a) Move straight at control on east by northeast azimuth 

b) Use trail as catching feature 

Cc) Fight to north and south of route used as catching features 
d) Locate opening in fight 

e) Take indistinct path into clearing and hook to north 

f) Control on east edge of clearing 


GL 
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Appendix G. 
Map, Actual, and Virtual Environment Correlations 





Map, Natural Environment, 
and Virtual Environment Correlation 


Map Symbols Forest Walk, Rough Open 


Forest Walk - low growing 
imbe and/os undergrowth 
that makes running very difficult % 


Pree & 


Rough Open - rough ground 
grass, scattered bushes 





Jeep Trail- avehicle treck 


Forest Walk, Jeep Trail, Rough Open, Fight 
that is batter suited for yA 


/ 4 Rs i : 5 = , i “Ph CDP: AN 

4x4 vehicles x es a err} h te : “MAL —: : 

Can by sandy, hard packed dirt, ye re : - ORF? _’ ‘om , : y | 7 =. . = i 

of grass covered in the case of 
seldom used jeep trails 


Virtual Environment 
Rendered Perspective 
Standard Height {approx 2 meters) 


Fight - dense vegitation, 
forast or scrub, which 
severly inhibits movement 





Fight, Path, Fight 


Path ~- a visible track / \ / 
on the ground not wide enough \ 
for a vehicle / i“ 


Virtual Environment 
Top Down Perspective 
1x magnification 


Virtual Environments, Navigation, 
and Natural Environments 
Major William P Banker, USA 
May 1997 
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Appendix G. 
Map, Actual, and Virtual Environment Correlations 





Map Symbols 


approximately 20 ft in height 





Virtual Environments, Navigation, 
and Natural Environments 
Major William P Banker, USA 
May 1997 


Map, Natural Environment, 
and Virtual Environment Correlation 


Telephone Pole 


Paes 





Virtual Environment 
Rendered Perspective 
Standard Height (approx. 2 meters) 


Undergrowh 


Undergrowth in the natural environment is 
represented by many plant species, some of which 
inmatunty become fight. 

Undergrowth is ubiquitous in all non open ground areas. 
A catalog of photos would be necessary to cover 
all the types. It is only represented in the VE to correlate 
with the map or serve as an obstruction to visibliity 
at 1 meter. 

The type depicted to the nght correlates with mapped 
areas of undergrowth 


Virtual Environment 
Top Down Perspective 


not shown - feature not visible at 1x 
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Appendix G. 
Map, Actual, and Virtual Environment Correlations 


Map, Natural Environment, 
and Virtual Environment Correlation 


Fight, Narrow Ride, Forest Walk 





Map Symbols 


Narrow Ride - a cut in 
the forest or scrub, 5 meters v: NN / 
or less in width. Usually en 
old jeep trail that is overgrown / S / 
an without noticable ruts 





Virtual Environment 
Rendered Perspective 
Standerd Helght (approx 2 meters) 





Road (unpaved) - a dirt 
road pessable by 2 wheel 
drive vehicles 





erate ? 
Virtual Environment 
Top Down Perspective 
Gully or Ditch - shatlow gully 1x magnification 
1 - 2 ft deep or an eroding trench line \ 
2-6 fideep ’ 


Virtual Environments, Navigation, 
and Natural Environments 
Major William P. Banker, USA 
May 1997 
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Appendix G. 
Map, Actual, and Virtual Environment Correlations 


Map, Natural Environment, 
and Virtual Environment Correlation 





Shallow Depression, Rough Open 
Map Symbols 


a Soe . 
— shalt Or tan = ro 


“ 
0h, 


Pree 


Shallow Depression - 
often an old eroding foxhole 
1-2 feet below surrounding ground 


Virtual Environment 
Rendered Perspective 


Standard Height (approx 2 meters) 
reinforced with wood 
2- 5 ft below surrounding ground 


Pit - a deep foxhole with 
sharp vertical walls and possibly V 





Paved Road- ail weather 


surfaced road Virtual Environment Top Down Perspective 


1x magnification 


Virtual Environments, Navigation, 
and Natural Environments 
Major Willam P Banker, USA 
May 1997 
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Appendix G. 
Map, Actual, and Virtual Environment Correlations 


1 ALM 


D 
& 


Pe 
"¢ 
i) 
a 
f 
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Map, Natural Environment, 
and Virtual Environment Correlation 


< 
N , 
yj « z 


Concrete Pad, Rough Open 
Map Symbols 


Pree | 


Concrete Pad - a sleb 
of concrete just above 
or level with the ground 





Misc. Object, Rough Open 


Virtual Environment 
Rendered Perspective 
Standard Height (approx 2 meters) 


Misc Object - x 
concreta rubble 


Indistinct Path - oy ‘ 

an evergrown path with . ‘ : 
intermittant or no visible track £ oe 
on the ground : “ 





Virtual Environment Top Down Perspective 
ix magnification 





Virtual Environments, Navigation, 
and Natural Environments 
Major William P. Banker, USA 
May 1997 
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Appendix G. 
Map, Actual, and Virtua! Environment Correlations 


Map, Natural Environment, 
and Virtual Environment Correlation 





Buildings - Latrine, Field Operations Office, Storage Shack, Open Ground 





Open Ground - 
no obstacles 


SBOE SORMAER CARE | RIA ES SIDS 
Virtual Environment Rendered Perspective 
Standard Height (approx 2 meters) 


ci at 


- a : go ott. Lk fo iy mat a: : a mete RP 
= - aay 





Forest Run - mature trees 
with few low lying limbs 
and little undergrowth Virtual Environment Top Down Perspective 


1x magnification 


Virtual Environments, Navigation, 
and Natural Environments 
Major William P. Banker, USA 
May 1997 
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APPENDIX H. 


PARTICIPANT TASK LIST 


Thank-you for participating in this study. You will doing an Orienteering course today. 
However, there are some important differences to note: 


1. You will be wearing a light pack with DGPS and Newton MSG Pad 130. Its purpose is to log 
your route and act as a data capture device for other actions you may perform. 


2. Before you run the course you will carefully plan your route through the entire course (see 
Important Information on Marking Your Map) 


3. Use this training time to commit the route and course to memory. You are expected to do the 
following on the actual course run: 


. Navigate without aid of map and compass, but go off of memory as best you can.] 
. Try not only to find all the controls but do so within your planned route 


Oo p 


Summary of objectives 
All Objectives are equally important!! 


Choose the most efficient route for you based on your abilities in this context 
Minimize the number of map checks you request from the administrator 
Minimize the number of compass checks you request from the administrator 
Minimize the number of map with compass checks you request from the 
administrator 

Stay on your route 

Find all the controls (you have as much time as you need for this task) 


Rami es 


DO 


e lf you need to make a map check then say so and the administrator will give you the map for 
30 seconds. Additional time can be requested in 30 second increments at the additional cost 
of a map check each. 

e lf you need to make a compass check then say so and the administrator will give you the 
compass for 15 seconds. Additional time can be requested in 15 second increments at the 
additional cost of a compass check each. 

e lf you need both map and compass then say so and the administrator will give you both for 30 
seconds. Additional time can be requested in increments of 30 seconds. 

e If you want to change your route announce to the administrator that you are changing your 
route plan. At that point the administrator will hand you the map, compass, and blue pen. 
From the time that he gives you the materials you will have 30 seconds to plot the new route. 
lf you need more time then tell him you need more time and you will get another 30 seconds. 
Request additional time as needed but remember that one of your objectives is to make as 
few map checks as necessary. Every 30 seconds that you are looking at the map beyond 
the original 30 seconds for the route change counts as a map check. 
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APPENDIX I. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ON MARKING YOUR MAP 


Pay close attention to how you mark your route, be as precise as the map and pen allow. 
Before your actual run you are expected to preview your map within your group’s prescribed 
context. Mark your planned route using the RED pen. You may correct any mistakes you 
make while planning with the white eraser. Once the planning period is up or you elect to 
finish you will not be allowed to erase any of the red route marks you have made. SO BE 
PRECISE in marking your map, detail does matter. Later during the actual course run anytime 
that you are going to deviate from your planned route you must stop: 


1. Announce to the administrator that you are changing your route plan. At that point the 
administrator will hand you the map. From the time that he gives you the map you will have 
30 seconds to plot the new route. If you need more time than tell him you need more time 
and you will get another 30 seconds. Request additional time as needed but remember that 
one of your objectives is to make as few map checks as necessary. Every 30 seconds that 
you are looking at the map beyond the original 30 seconds for the route change counts 
as a map check. 

2. Take the blue pen and draw in your new route with the same attention to detail that you 
applied for the original route planning in red. 

3. Leave your original route on the map. The eraser is provided so that you may make 
corrections to a route as you draw it. Once you finish drawing and begin navigating you are 
not allowed to erase routes, or corrections to planned routes (blue penned routes) 

4. You may make as many corrections to your route(s) as necessary while navigating the 
course. 


Importance of detail in map marking and navigation 


You are allowed to deviate from your planned route within the following tolerances while 
still being considered on that route: 


Jeep Trails, Paved Roads, Unpaved Roads, Indistinct Paths, Narrow Rides and Paths -- If 
your marked route is on any of these features you are allowed 5 meters either side of the feature 
and you are still considered as being “on your route". 


All other features -- On all other types of non road/trail terrain you may travel 15 meters to 
either side of your marked route and you are still considered as being "on your route" 
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APPENDIX J. 
NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL, MONTEREY, CA 93943 


PRIVACY ACT STATEMENT 


1. Authority: Naval Instruction 


2. Purpose: Spatial Cognition information will be collected to enhance knowledge, or to develop 
tests, procedures, and equipment to improve the development of Virtual Environments. 


3. Use: Spatial Cognition information will be used for statistical analysis by the Departments of 
the Navy and Defense, and other U.S. Government agencies, provided this use is compatible with 
the purpose for which the information was collected. Use of the information may be granted to 
legitimate non-government agencies or individuals by the Naval Postgraduate School in 
accordance with the provisions of the Freedom of Information Act. 


4. Disclosure/Confidentiality: 


a. _ | have been assured that my privacy will be safeguarded. | will be assigned a control or 
code number which thereafter will be the only identifying entry on any of the research records. 
The Principal Investigator will maintain the cross-reference between name and control number. It 
will be decoded only when beneficial to me or if some circumstances, which is not apparent at this 
time, would make it clear that decoding would enhance the value of the research data. In all 
cases, the provisions of the Privacy Act Statement will be honored. 


b. | understand that a record of the information contained in this Consent Statement or 
derived from the experiment described herein will be retained permanently at the Naval 
Postgraduate School or by higher authority. | voluntarily agree to its disclosure to agencies or 
individuals indicated in paragraph 3 and | have been informed that failure to agree to such 
disclosure may negate the purpose for which the experiment was conducted. 


c. | also understand that disclosure of the requested information, including my Social 
Security Number, is voluntary. 


Signature of Volunteer Print Name, Grade/Rank(if applicable) DOB SSN Date 


Signature of Witness Date 
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APPENDIX J. 
NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL, MONTEREY, CA 93943 


MINIMAL RISK CONSENT STATEMENT 


Subj: VOLUNTARY CONSENT TO BE A RESEARCH PARTICIPANT IN: Virtual 
Environments and Navigation in Natural Environments 


1. | have read, understand and been provided "Information for Participants" that provides the 
details of the below acknowledgments. 


2. | understand that this project involves research. An explanation of the purposes of the 
research, a description of procedures to be used, identification of experimental procedures, and 
the extended duration of my participation have been provided to me. 


3. | understand that this project does not involve more than minimal risk. | have been informed 
of any reasonably foreseeable risks or discomforts to me. 


4. __ | have been informed of any benefits to me or to others that may reasonably be expected 
from the research. 


5. | have signed a statement describing the extent to which confidentiality of records identifying 
me will be maintained. 


7. | have been informed of that since the risks are minimal any injury | suffer while participating 
in the experiment will be at my own risk and that | accept full responsibility for my own medical 
treatment. 


8. | understand that my participation in this project is voluntary, refusal to participate will involve 
no penalty or loss of benefits to which | am otherwise entitled. | also understand that | may 
discontinue participation at any time without penalty or loss of benefits to which | am otherwise 
entitled. 


9. __| understand that the individual to contact should | need answers to pertinent questions 
about the research is Rudy Darken, Ph.D., Principal Investigator, and about my rights as a 
research subject or concerning a research related injury ts the Modeling Virtual Environments and 
Simulations Chairman. A full and responsive discussion of the elements of this project and my 
consent has taken place. 


Signature of Principal Investigator Date 
Signature of Volunteer Date 
Signature of Witness Date 
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APPENDIX J. 
NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL, MONTEREY, CA 93943 


PRIVACY ACT STATEMENT 


1. Authority: Naval Instruction 


2. Purpose: Spatial Cognition information will be collected to enhance knowledge, or to develop 
tests, procedures, and equipment to improve the development of Virtual Environments. 


3. Use: Spatial Cognition information will be used for statistical analysis by the Departments of 
the Navy and Defense, and other U.S. Government agencies, provided this use is compatible with 
the purpose for which the information was collected. Use of the information may be granted to 
legitimate non-government agencies or individuals by the Naval Postgraduate School in 
accordance with the provisions of the Freedom of Information Act. 


4. _ Disclosure/Confidentiality: 


a. | have been assured that my privacy will be safeguarded. | will be assigned a control or 
code number which thereafter will be the only identifying entry on any of the research records. 
The Principal Investigator will maintain the cross-reference between name and control number. It 
will be decoded only when beneficial to me or if some circumstances, which is not apparent at this 
time, would make it clear that decoding would enhance the value of the research data. In all 
cases, the provisions of the Privacy Act Statement will be honored. 


b. | understand that a record of the information contained in this Consent Statement or 
derived from the experiment described herein will be retained permanently at the Naval 
Postgraduate School or by higher authority. ! voluntarily agree to its disclosure to agencies or 
individuals indicated in paragraph 3 and | have been informed that failure to agree to such 
disclosure may negate the purpose for which the experiment was conducted. 


c. | also understand that disclosure of the requested information, including my Social 
Security Number, is voluntary. 


Signature of Volunteer Print Name, Grade/Rank(if applicable) DOB SSN Date 
Signature of Witness Date 
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APPENDIX J. 
NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL, MONTEREY, CA 93943 


MINIMAL RISK CONSENT STATEMENT 


Subj: VOLUNTARY CONSENT TO BE A RESEARCH PARTICIPANT IN: Virtual 
Environments and Navigation in Natural Environments 


1. | have read, understand and been provided "Information for Participants" that provides the 
details of the below acknowledgments. 


2. | understand that this project involves research. An explanation of the purposes of the 
research, a description of procedures to be used, identification of experimental procedures, and 
the extended duration of my participation have been provided to me. 


3. | understand that this project does not involve more than minimal risk. | have been informed 
of any reasonably foreseeable risks or discomforts to me. 


4. | have been informed of any benefits to me or to others that may reasonably be expected 
from the research. 


5. | have signed a statement describing the extent to which confidentiality of records identifying 
me will be maintained. 


7. | have been informed of any compensation and/or medical treatments available if injury 
occurs and is so, what they consist of, or where further information may be obtained. 


8. | understand that my participation in this project is voluntary, refusal to participate will involve 
no penalty or loss of benefits to which | am otherwise entitled. | also understand that | may 
discontinue participation at any time without penalty or loss of benefits to which | am otherwise 
entitled. 


9. __ | understand that the individual to contact should | need answers to pertinent questions 
about the research is Rudy Darken, Ph.D., Principal Investigator, and about my rights as a 
research subject or concerning a research related injury is the Modeling Virtual Environments and 
Simulations Chairman. A full and responsive discussion of the elements of this project and my 
consent has taken place. 


Medical Monitor: Flight Surgeon, Naval Postgraduate School 


Signature of Principal Investigator Date 
Signature of Volunteer Date 
Signature of Witness Date 
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APPENDIX K. 


GENERAL DEBRIEF 


Participant Number 


1. Have you ever been on this part of Ft. Ord Before? If so how familiar were you with the 
course area prior to running it? 


a. Not very familiar — passed through area two of fewer times. 

b. Familiar — have hiked or biked though are more than twice and am somewhat confident about 
my knowledge of the trail network 

c. Very familiar — come through here often and could navigate to a prominent feature such as a 
building, road junction, or hilltop without a map. 


2. Have you been out navigating on Ft. Ord before? If so do you think your previous 
exposure to a different area of Ft. Ord helped you solve today’s navigation problem. If it did 
help then explain how it helped you, be specific. 


3. If you have not been out on Ft. Ord before have you been on similarly vegetated terrain. If 
so, do you believe that prior exposure helped you with today’s navigation problem. If it did help 
then explain how it helped you, be specific. 
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4. What did you think of the map quality? 


a. Excellent — accurate, easy to read, portrayed all significant features. 

b. Good — some minor discrepancies that created a little confusion (please explain why in space 
below). 

c. Fair — Several significant flaws that lead me to make major mistakes in navigation (please 
explain why in space below). 

d. Poor — Numerous flaws that made accurate navigation a matter of luck (please explain why in 
space below). 


a. 


Questions asked in context of actual route 
(Recorded) 


SEE ORIENTEERING SKILLS AND STRATEGIES FOR 
TAXONOMY OF ORIENTEETING ERRORS 


lf an unintentional error and caught 


When did you recognize that you had deviated off your planned route? 
Why did you plan your original route as you did? 

Why did you revise your route the way you did? 

Attribute the error to what factors? 


aoc o Pf 


lf unintentional error and not caught but participant arrives at control 


ae What made you think you were still on your planned route? 
b. How do you think you arrived at the control when it was not planned by you? 
C Attribute the error to what factors? 


If an intentional error — route revision 


a. What caused you to revise your route? 

b. Attribute the error to what factors? 

ox If route revision is successful (leading to no more corrections) 
1. What do you attribute the successful route correction to? 

d. If unsuccessful 


1. Why was this correction not successful? 


Upon successful completion of a planned route to a control 


Rank the aids (map, course preview, VE --- whichever are relevant to the you) in order of 
importance that helped you successfully complete this control 
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How did each aid help? 
What were the shortcomings of the aids you had for this control? 
What were the strengths of the aids you had for this control? 
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APPENDIX L. 
VE DEBRIEF 


For VE participants only 


1. Within the context of helping familiarize you with the environment prior to having to navigate in it 
please comment on the below items as to whether ts was helpful or not and why. (note this 
form has been condensed for space saving inclusion as an appendix. The actual form 
contained space in between each question for a reply) 


a. The Spatial fidelity (perceived relative distance of one virtual feature to another compared 
to the actual features on the course) 


b. The navigation options: 
1. Walking 
2. Squatting to 1 meter height 
3. Rising to 10 meters height 
4. Rising to 30 meters height 
5. Teleporting from location to location using the "Hole View" 


c. The vegetation type portrayals. 

d. Vegetation density portrayal. 

e. Road/Trail network portrayal. 

f Elevation portrayal. 

g. Building portrayal 

h. Ground surface portrayal. 

i. Telephone wire poles 

J. The "Hole" restriction. 

k. The tnterface (mouse and monitor) 
|. Other features - pits, depressions. 


2. What improvements (in order of importance) would you make to the VE and why? 
3. What aspects of the VE did you think did not support the task? 


4. Did exposure to the VE give you greater confidence that the environment would be familiar to 
you when you went out into it.? If so then explain how the VE created this confidence. 


5. If the VE did not inspire confidence that you would be familiar with the actual world then explain 
why it did not. 


6. If it did inspire confidence, but later experience proved that confidence unfounded then explain 
why your experiences in the actual world undermined your confidence in the VE model. 
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APPENDIX M. 


EQUIPMENT USED IN THE STUDY 


The following list of equipment was used in the study 


— 


. One Pentium (166) PC Workstation with Windows NT 4.0 with a 20” Sony Trinitron 
Monitor 

2. Jack Nicklaus Golf 4.0 Course Designer used for VE. 

3. ArcView 3.0a GIS used for map production, DGPS plotting, and spatial analysis. 

4. 15 master maps acetated for durability. 

5. Transparencies for overlays. 

6. Alcohol Pens for marking routes. 

7. Newton MSG Pad 130 used for DGPS map survey work and route participant route 
capture 

8. Fieldworker 2.3 software used for DGPS map survey work and experiment data 
capture. 

9. Compass 

10. Clipboard 

12. Head mounted Hi8 camcorder for recording participants course run. 


Equipment common to all participants: 


1. Map 
2. Compass 
3. Clue Sheet 


Equipment unique to VE group: 


1. Overlay of "VE Lanes" for map. These lanes outline the extant of each VE lane. This 
overlay provides a reference between the VE and the map that will be used by the 
participant during the course. This overlay will only be used as a contextual reference 
while the participant plans his route on the overlay that he will take out to the course with 
him. The VE Lane overlay will NOT go out to the course with the participant. 


2. Map, Natural Environment, and VE correlation. This is a set of six diagrams that have 
photographs of the actual terrain with its VE correlation. Photographs do not always 
depict the area portrayed in the VE. Ideally the VE would have photographic fidelity. Due 
to bandwidth constraints this is not possible so the diagrams are meant to prevent 
negative training transfer by creating images in the participant’s mind that are at great 
variance to the actual terrain. 


3. The Virtual Environment itself. 
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APPENDIX N. 


PARTICIPANT MAPS 


The following maps portray the routes that participants took during the test phase, and in 
the Real World Condition, the route they took during the training phase (trial). The routes that the 
participant drew onto the map during their training phase has not been included on these maps 
because map scale and the limitations of black and white reproduction would have made for a 
cluttered and less readable reproduction. | am planning to provide the interested reader with the 
color versions of these maps which will include the planned route on an NPS web site. If 
interested in the link for downloading these maps (a high speed connection is recommended as 


they approximately 1.5 MB’s each), please contact Dr. Darken at darken@cs.nps.navy.mil. 
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APPENDIX O. 


THINK OUT LOUD 


Your thoughts are important to this research. As you navigate the course you should be 
“thinking out loud”. 


As you move through the environment and experience it directly express what you are 
thinking. The mental preconception you had of this environment before you stepped into 
it will now be evaluated by you as you experience the course directly. As this image is 
confronted with direct experience your expectations and plan may be confirmed, modified, 
or refuted. Be sure to talk out loud these thoughts. 


The process of talking out loud and paying close attention to your route will slow you 
down. This is expected. You are under no time constraint to finish the course. 


PLEASE SPEAK LOUDLY SO THAT YOUR VOICE WILL BE PICKED UP BY THE 
MICROPHONE 
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APPENDIX P. 


ADMINISTRATORS TASK LIST 


Admin. TASK LIST (All) 


Welcome 

Equipment you will need 

Consent form 

Administer questionnaire 

Give procedure (Group Dependent) 


AWN = 


Procedure Control Group 
1. Issue 
a. Participant Task List 
b. Map Marking Information 
1. Give map to participant for study away from site, plan route allow 1 hour take map back when 
finished with planning 
Movement from NPS out to course area 
Administration of blindfold prior to entrance into course area. 
Arrival at start point, removal of blindfold 
Issue and fit Pack 
Issuance of Course Procedure (see course procedure all) 
Ask Survey Knowledge question (you are at control 3, shoot azimuths to controls Finish, Six 
and Eight) 
8. Issue map back, pen, eraser (put on ground with map turned over face down on clipboard) 
9. Any questions 
10. Start participant 
11. Navigate Course 
12. Return to NPS 
13. Debrief (General only) 


Ri hi alec ths 


Procedure Real World 


Movement from NPS out to course area 

Administration of blindfold prior to entrance into course area. 

Arrival at start point, removal of blindfold 

Issue and fit Pack 

Issuance of Course Preview Procedure 

a. Participant Task List 

b. Map Marking Information 

6. Issue map, pen, eraser (put on ground with map turned over face down on clipboard) 
7. Any questions 

8. Start participant on preview 

9. Preview Course (1 hour max.) 

10. Return to start point 

11. Collect up materials 

12. Issuance of Course Procedure (See course procedure all) 

13. Ask Survey Knowledge question (you are at control 3, shoot azimuths to controls Finish, Six 
and Eight) 


a eee 


14. Issue map back, pen, eraser (put on ground with map turned over face down on clipboard) 
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ADMINISTRATORS TASK LIST 


. Any questions 

. Start participant 

. Navigate Course 

. Return to NPS 

. Debrief (General Debrief Only) 


Procedure Virtual Environment Group 


1. Give participant briefing form on what they will do in this group 

2. Acquaint participant with interface on practice course 

3. Any questions 

4. Issue map, Correlation pictures, overlay, pen, eraser (put on table with map turned over face 
down on clipboard) 

5. Any questions 

6. Start participant on Virtual Preview (1 hour allowed for route planning) 

7. Collect up materials 

8. Movement from NPS out to course area 

9. Administration of blindfold prior to entrance into course area. 

10. Arrival at start point, removal of blindfold 

11. Issue and fit Pack 

12. Issuance of Course Procedure (See course procedure all) 

13. Ask Survey Knowledge question (you are at control 3, shoot azimuths to controls Finish, Six, 
and Eight) 

14. Issue map back, pen, eraser (put on ground with map turned over face down on clipboard) 

15. Any questions 

16. Start participant 

17. Navigate Course 

18. Return to NPS 

19. Debrief (General and Virtual Environment Group) 

Equipment Check 

Check GPS 

Check Newton 


Check camera is on 
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Appendix Q. 
Raw Data 


Hy De es eae 


aero 
/ | Advanced = 


ae ai a a 
ps [ve | eainner_| 28-vay | 75:00 | Yes | 29 [wate| Beginner | 

| 2) = Spe esas Tso MME 
BPA es P24 4:00 RON een pe pai oraai aa pas qe ad 
_ a EE eee 
[14 |___ PW intermediate] 13-Jun | 14:00 | Yes | 37 [Male] Intermediate [__1 
[7s [Pw |intermediate| 15-Jun | 14:00 | Yes | 38 |Male| Intermediate | ____0 
—_7___|__ VE Tintermediate| 30-May | 9:00 | Yes | 30 [Male] Intermediate | 2 
5 | _VE_ intermediate 31-May | 9:00 | Yes | 33 [Male] Advanced | 1 — 
a VE [inital tsWun | 6:00 | Sone | 30 {Malo Advarend es) at 


Avg Control feast een |. i Ce ee ie Ce IN. | ecole aaah See Mihai | Bea anh rc 2 i wa. 
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eee eee Not Familiar'= 7) 
pee ee eee 2 Se aia = 2 
ee re) | | 
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Raw Data 


JE a eC 


No =0_ _No=0 

|Yes=1/Yes=1| Good=1 | b=1 |  b=1 __|intermediate=1{ | Ves= 1 

Pp |__| €xeellent=2|c=2 | e=2 | *Advanced=2 [—SSOSC~SC CSS 
eT a ee ee 
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Raw Data 
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Appendix Q. 
Raw Data 


EE ae 
|_Beginner=0 | No=O | No=O 
itiemedate=1 | Yes=teiyes= eS Lee 
Advanced=2 ||P 
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Raw Data 


ah 
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Raw Data 
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Raw Data 


_ 4 
Attempted 


C4 Found 


Ctra he Paleo 
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Raw Data 










ae) ee 
po Beginner=0 | No=O | No=O | 
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|  Advanced=2 | 
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Raw Data 


# 


tional Error 


7 epee 


vy 
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Raw Data 


eed | eer ii | 
be 3 eC os ~ we sional 
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Raw Data 


t, we Pe 2 Ad $d 
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Com Checks 


Hite? & e 


SST Beginner =0 | No=0 | Nozo |S 
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Raw Data 


aF ¥ 


ae. | ay Ingen jail ee e 
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eS | eae ed eeginner=0 | 
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Raw Data 
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Raw Data 
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Raw Data 
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Raw Data 
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Raw Data 


Ne AU 
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Raw Data 
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APPENDIX R. 
Glossary 


Landmark Knowledge 


This is where the navigator orients himself by highly salient visual landmarks. In the case 
of the natural environment this may be a prominent hill top, road junction, or small lake. This type 
of knowledge is characterized by having a direct visual image of the feature. The existence of 
landmarks is key in the early formation of navigational knowledge upon which subsequent 
learning will create route and survey knowledge (Thorndyke, 1980). 


Route Knowledge 


The ability to navigate from one spot to another utilizing landmarks or other visual 
features to prompt the navigator to turn left, turn right, or proceed in a new direction. The ability to 
recall these features allows you to give directions to another person from a point located along the 
known route. Not being able to recall the features only gives you the ability to recognize them on 
site but not give directions to others. Route knowledge is knowledge from an ego-centered frame 
of reference usually gained by personal exploration of the area. It does not recognize alternate 
routes or short-cuts. Knowledge of the relationships among features along the route is 
unidirectional where the knowledge may be known of how to go from point A to B, but not from 
point B to A (Allen and Kirasic, 1985). 


Survey Knowledge 


Sufficient navigational experience eventually provides what Thorndyke refers to as survey 
knowledge. The knowledge resides internally as a “cognitive map”. The ability to describe the 
relative locations of landmarks, and the distances among them even though a route among them 
has never been traveled is an example of survey knowledge. Survey knowledge, unlike route 
knowledge, is based on an exocentric point of view, much like a birds eye point of view for the 
navigator restricted to foot travel. It is tantamount to having a mental representation of a physical 
map (Goldin & Thorndyke, 1982). Survey knowledge built through persona! experience of the 
actual environment is referred to as “primary” experience (Presson & Hazelrigg, 1984). Survey 
knowledge acquired through some other means such as map, picture, or VE is known as 
“secondary” experience (Goldin & Thorndyke, 1982) (Thorndyke & Hayes-Roth, 1982). Presson 
& Hazelrigg (1984) and Scholl (1993) have shown that survey knowledge obtained in this fashion 
is inferior to primary survey knowledge. The inferiority has been shown to arise with the location 
and orientation of landmarks. If a person has both route knowledge and primary survey 
knowledge they have complete navigational awareness (Satalich, 1995). 


Orienteering 


A sport that utilizes a specialized map and simple compass. Orienteering competitions 
(events) are varied in type, but they all involve the use of map and compass to find 12” x 12” three 
sided markers called controls. The controls are normally half white, half international orange, 
separated along the diagonal of the 12” x 12” square, on each of the three sides. Thus the control 
is designed for equal visibility no matter what direction it is approached from (presuming there are 
no intervening obstacles). Orienteering events are usually held in natural environments as 
opposed to urban settings where several course are offered reflecting different levels of difficulty. 


Difficulty is determined by a two fold metric that examines course length and the technical 


difficulty of the controls placed therein. Courses levels are identified by color names where white 
is for a beginner course of about 3km in total straight line distance connecting all the controls 
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(there are anywhere from 7 to 15 controls per course depending on course level and the course 
setter’s discretion). Controls are normally found in a prescribed sequence, indicated by the map, 
and skipping or missing a control results in participant disqualification (all controls must be found 
in sequence in order for the participant’s run to qualify for ranking. 


All starts for the different courses are typically from the same point with the courses 
diverging from there. Control features are contained within a circle normally 30 to 50 meters in 
diameter with the feature itself being located at or near the center of the circle and a description of 
the feature provided on the attached clue sheet (see clue sheet below). Lines connect the 
controls so that the participant can see the sequence that the controls must be visited from start to 
finish. Participants prove that they have visited a control by “punching” a score card with a pattern 
producing punch (about the size and shape of a pocket stapler) which is unique to that control. 


Unlike most other outdoor distance events route selection is left up to the participant. 
Route selection is extremely important in the sport and allows for more mature and experienced 
participants to outperform younger more athletic ones. 


Orienteering Map 


A highly detailed map normally produced at a 1:15,000 scale for official competitions with 
larger scales of 1:10,000 or 1:7,500 used sometimes for unofficial events. 


Vegetation is portrayed in a much more detailed way than what is normally done for either 
military topographic maps, USGS topographic maps, or trail maps. Vegetation is categorized by 
its ability to be run through, which reflects the sport’s characteristic of racing against the clock 
over unfamiliar terrain with map and compass to guide you to the controls marked on your map. 
Typically vegetation is classified as easy running (no obstructions) to fight (obstructing vegetation 
so thick it is best avoided). It should be noted here that the ability to move rapidly through 
vegetation does not necessarily correlate with an ability to see easily through that same 
vegetation. Thus low lying scrub that provides excellent visibility over its top may nonetheless by 
classified as fight due to an impenetrable density. 


Orienteering maps also normally contain “micro” features normally too small to be 
included in military or USGS maps. These micro features include but are not limited to small pits 
1 meter deep and 1 meter in diameter, isolated boulder(s), individual trees or bushes when 
mapping them does not make clutter and contributes to the course setters options by providing 
more features, minor cliffs, embankments, telephone poles and wire, indistinct paths, and many 
other manmade and natural features. 


By containing more features the Orienteering map provides the course setter and 
competitor with a finer more detailed representation of an environment and in turn greater 
opportunities for testing navigation skills while under the clock. Standardized colors, patterns, 
markers, and lines are used to depict the various features. For more information on Orienteering 
maps see the International Orienteering Federation's (IOF) Specifications for Orienteering Maps in 
Appendix 1. 


Clue Sheet 

A description sheet attached to each map that has the details on the location of each 
control. Beginner’s descriptions are written in English. On intermediate and advanced courses, 
|OF symbols are used. (see Figure 1 for clue sheet with descriptions used in this experiment). 
Rough Map Reading 


A technique for map simplification where all but large or conspicuous guiding features are 
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eliminated from the participant's route planning consideration in order to only include those 
features that will help guide the participant into the vicinity of the control. This method is 
commonly used exclusively by beginners and selectively by intermediate and advanced orienteer 
(Lowry and Sidney, 1989). 


Precision Map Reading 


A concentration on the fine detail of a map as an orienteer approaches the vicinity of a 
control. This method is normally used by intermediate and advanced orienteers as they move 
down the last quarter of a route and approach the vicinity of the control on a map with many 
details vicinity of the control (Lowry and Sidney, 1989). 


Attack Point 


A distinct easily found feature usually within 200 meters of the control. The point serves 
to break up the route in segments thereby minimizing the probability of drift off the route. Typical 
attack points are trail junctions, field corners, trail bends, hills, and re-entrants ( also Known as a 
draw where the land rises on three sides and drops on one creating a natural funnel that leads up 
hill to a ridge or hill top. 


Handrail 


A linear feature such as a road, trail, stream, or ridge that allows the orienteer to follow it 
as a guide which is parallel or congruent with the desired or most direct route. 


Catching Feature 


A prominent feature included in a route plan so that when encountered it triggers a 
change tn direction. 


Attacking From Above 


A method for finding a control which advocates when possible approaching a control from 
above and walking downhill towards it thereby gaining the widest field of vision, and being fresher 
(of clearer mind) by eliminating a fatiguing uphill climb while simultaneously scanning for the 
control. 


Aiming Off 


A method where the orienteer deliberately plots a route to one side or the other of the 
direct route. It exploits the existence of handrails to one side or the other when used along the 
route. \t is also used to extend the control by aiming off to a distinct linear feature that will lead 
you directly into the control. It also can be used for going behind the control into a large catching 
feature which when found tells you to turn one direction or the other and go into the control (Lowry 
and Sidney 1989). 


Parallel Error 
The confusion of one part of the map or terrain with another similar section. 
Default Error 
A penalty applied against those who due to running out of time, did not get to look for a 


given control(s) . Within the context of this experiment, a failure on a participant’s part to begin 
looking for a control because of the expiration of allotted time while searching (unsuccessfully) for 
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the preceding control. An example would be where a participant finds controls 1 - 4, and while 
searching for control 5, the allotted hour expires. In this example this participant would be given 
four default errors (one for each of the four remaining controls in the nine control course that the 
participant failed to even begin searching for. This is a penalty applied to participants who do not 
finish the course so that better statistical comparisons can be made between them and those who 
do finish the course. 


Default Distance Off Route 


A penalty applied against those who due to running out of time, did not get to look for a 
given control(s) . It is calculated by summing all planned route distances (in meters) on all 
controls where a Default Error occurred, and the most probable (an inference on the likely route a 
participant would take to get from their current location to back onto their planned route — if they 
are not already on it) route into the control they were looking for when official time expired. This is 
a penalty applied to participants who do not finish the course so that better statistical comparisons 
can be made between them and those who do finish the course. 


Default Checks 


A penalty applied against those who due to running out of time, did not get to looking for a 
given control . It is calculated by taking the treatment group with the highest average for map 
checks on a given control and if it is not a whole number, rounding that number up, and assigning 
that number to that participant's map checks for that control... This is a penalty applied to 
participants who do not finish the course so that better statistical comparisons can be made 
between them and those who do finish the course. 


Default Map with Compass Checks 

Identical to the Default Checks above except this penalty is for the Map with Compass 
Checks category as opposed to the map only checks (Default Checks). This is a penalty applied 
to participants who do not finish the course so that better statistical comparisons can be made 
between them and those who do finish the course. 
Active Errors 

The sum of actual observed deviations from planned route over a participants Course run. 
Every instance is where the participant left the tolerances of his marked route. See Active 
Distance Off Route below for tolerances. 


Active Map Checks 


An actual observed participant's map only check. Each instance represents a 30 second 
period where the participant was given the map to orient themselves. 


Active Map with Compass Checks 

An actual observed participant's map and compass check. Each instance represents a 
30 second period where the participant was given the map and compass to orient themselves. 
Active Distance Off Route 


The sum of all deviations (in meters) of where the participant went off their marked route 
while looking for the controls. This figure is only for those controls that a participant found, and in 
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the case of not finishing the course, the actual distance off route while looking for that control 
when time expired. The tolerances for what is considered “on route” are: 


1. If the route is marked on road or trail then on route is not straying beyond five meters 


to left or right of that trail. 
2. If the marked route is not on road or trail then staying within 15 meters to the left or 


right of the marked route is considered as being on route, 
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